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During the ‘ Pool’ years, the superiority of K.L.G. sparking 
plugs was partly hidden by the limits that poor petrol 
imposed on engine performance. 

Now, the boot is on the other foot. Now, it is the extra 
quality of branded petrol that will be partly wasted unless 
your engine has the first-class plugs it needs to translate 
extra quality into extra performance. 
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excellence. By fitting a new set of K.L.G. plugs now you 
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you in power, economy, and trouble-free running. 
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sparking plugs 
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THE NATIONAL 
AND ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HE month of April, which we associate with the revival of life in 
the woods and fields and gardens of our own country, has this year 
brought with it a revival of hope for all the struggling peoples of 
the world. Can it be that the new régime in Russia is prepared to abandon, 
if only temporarily, the sterile policies of Stalin and reach an accommoda- 
tion with the West? Can it be that Communist China is at last genuinely 
anxious to put an end to the war in Korea? These are the questions which 
everyone is asking and there is already just enough evidence to suggest 
that the answers may not be disappointing. The agreement on wounded 
prisoners in Korea may be only the first of a number of detailed, practical 
steps, which in time could transform the world scene. 

We must not leap to any over-optimistic conclusions. We must remain 
strong and on our guard. But while recognizing that there can be no 
short-cut to peace, we may soon perhaps be justified in feeling that we are 
no longer moving relentlessly in the direction of a third world war. 


President Eisenhower’s Speech 


HATEVER may be the motives of the Russian and Chinese leaders, 

their overtures should be, and are being, met ina generous and un- 
grudging spirit. President Eisenhower’s speech to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on April 16th was a noble effort of statesmanship. 
He did not consign to oblivion the moral and ideological issues of the 
Cold War; to have done so would have been the act of a cynic. 
But he wisely concentrated upon the positive methods whereby a détente 
could be achieved and upon the immense material advantages to the 
whole world, Russia and China included, of such a détente. 

Mr. Churchill has welcomed the President’s speech and has broadly 
identified himself with the views expressed in it. Meanwhile we can be 
sure that he is working hard behind the scenes, and that his immense 
knowledge and experience, to say nothing of his prestige, are vitally 
affecting the course of events. He has assumed direct responsibility for 
Foreign Affairs, in addition to his work as Prime Minister, because Mr. 
Eden has unfortunately had to undergo an operation, from which we 
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trust that he will give himself ample time to recover. He has been under 
very heavy strain recently and there will be general sympathy with him in 
his illness. Meanwhile the Foreign Office will be in excellent hands. 


Germany: Trouble Ahead 


HERE are indications that the Russians are about to propose a 

“* new deal ”’ for Germany, and we in our turn must be prepared for 
all the difficulties which this would entail. An offer of unification, com- 
bined with the withdrawal of all occupying forces, would be very tempting 
to the Germans, both East and West of the Iron Curtain. It would also 
be very tempting to many people here and in the United States, but we 
must remember that whereas, in an evacuation of Germany, the Russians 
would only have to withdraw their troops to the other side of a land 
frontier, the Anglo-American forces might be withdrawn beyond the 
seas. This would be a very bad bargain from our own point of view, and 
it would be an even worse bargain from the point of view of our European 
Allies. 

Dr. Adenauer has already shown that he is well aware of this danger, 
but we cannot be sure that the Social Democrats, on the eve of an election, 
would be equally percipient. Ifthe Russians insist on the present German- 
Polish frontier, their offer may be less attractive to the Germans; and the 
existence of the Eastern German army would be hard to reconcile with 
the idea of free elections. We must hope that the two main Parties in the 
Federal Republic will stand together in face of any insidious proposals. 


New Horrors in Kenya 


T the end of March the Mau Mau in Kenya committed one of their 

most sensational and revolting crimes. About two hundred loyal 
Kikuyu, men, women and children, were brutally massacred in the village 
of Lari; and on the same night the police station at Naivasha was suc- 
cessfully broken into and plundered. After this new assertion of enemy 
strength reinforcements were rushed out to Kenya from this country, but 
it is obvious that the situation is by no means under control. Hardly a 
day passes without the report of some new murder and the victims are 
still, for the most part, native Africans. The devotion and courage of 
the loyal tribesmen have been beyond praise, but their confidence in the 
Government must inevitably be shaken when incidents such as those at 
Lari and Naivasha are allowed to occur. 


Kenyatta Sentenced 


N April 8th the protracted trial at Kapenguria came to an end with 
the conviction and sentence of Jomo Kenyatta and the five men who 
were accused with him. They were all found guilty of managing, or 
helping to manage, Mau Mau, and they were given the “ maximum ” 
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go back to this one for the next Act.” 


‘* We shall have to 
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sentence—seven years’ hard labour. The magistrate, Mr. Thacker, admitted 
that this was “ inadequate,” but he could not exceed his powers. Sentence 
is still subject to confirmation by the Supreme Court, and counsel for the 
defence have given notice of their intention to appeal. 

The only good thing which can be said for this trial is that native 
witnesses were prepared to give evidence against Kenyatta in spite of the 
‘obvious danger to their lives; this was a very striking fact, which cannot 
have failed to impress the world. On the other hand we must deplore the 
apparent inequity of executing individual Mau Mau terrorists, while the 
man who is found guilty of managing Mau Mau gets off with seven years’ 
imprisonment. It would seem to us that the offence of which Kenyatta 
has been convicted is analogous to that for which the German war 
criminals were sentenced to death, and we are afraid that the Kapenguria 
trial, so far from vindicating British principles of justice, may appear to 
the simple observer, and especially to the native African observer, as an 
exhibition of weakness and unfairness. 


South Africa and Rhodesia 


PRIL, 1953, will long be remembered as a cardinal month in the 

history of South and Central Africa. In the Union the general 
election gave Dr. Malan almost double his previous majority, though not 
the two-thirds majority necessary to validate his amendments to the 
entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act. In the Southern Rhodesian 
referendum Sir Godfrey Huggins secured a majority little short of two to 
one in favour of the draft plan of Federation. 

Rhodesia thus will shortly become what Rhodes always intended her 
to be, a bastion for British principles of government, more especially in 
the vital sphere of inter-racial relations; whereas the Union seems un- 
happily destined to embittered conflict not only between white and black 
but also between white and white, since the attitude of the younger 
Nationalist leaders is almost as menacing to the British element in the 
population as to the black and coloured one. We make no comment on 
the Union election, because our readers will find on a later page an in- 
formative and at the same time disturbing article on its possible conse- 
quences. But one subsequent event, namely, the resignation of 
Senator G. Heaton Nicholls from the United Party, demands a word of 
special comment. 


Senator Nicholls’s Stand 


ENATOR HEATON NICHOLLS is a former High Commissioner 
in this country and also a Privy Councillor, who has become the most 
outstanding spokesman of the great English-speaking majority in Natal. 
It seems that he resigned from his Party no less than eight months ago— 
manifestly because he regarded its attitude in certain essentials as unsatisfac- 
tory—but deferred announcing the fact until after the election in deference 
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to an appeal from Mr. Strauss, the United Party leader. Now he comes 
into the open and announces that on his return from the Coronation he 
will have much to say about Natal’s duty in the present state of South 
African politics. The plain fact which he emphasizes is that the whites 
of Natal, who live in the heart of both the African and the Indian prob- 
lems, are being drawn into racial policies which are profoundly dangerous 
to them by a majority of back-veld Dutch constituencies, with no under- 
standing of or sympathy for the special safeguards which brought Natal 
into the Union. The further fact that, owing to the special weight given 
to the back-veld vote by the Constitution, the new Nationalist majority 
still represents a minority in the total parliamentary vote of the Union, 
naturally enhances Natal’s objection to Nationalist ideas upon the 
supremacy of Parliament over her entrenched and cherished constitu- 
tional rights and liberties. “‘ Natal,’’ the Senator said, “‘ has the power, 
and the knowledge . . . to save South Africa.” Coming from him, 
these are words of great significance which may, we hope, make for 
moderation in the course now to be pursued by Dr. Malan’s Government. 


« 


New Dawn in Central Africa 


OUTHERN RHODESIA’S decisive approval of Federation with the 

two Northern territories will, we believe, ultimately have some influence 
upon her Southern neighbour; but whether that be so or not, it fixes for 
ever her own loyalty to the British principles which her great Founder 
bequeathed to her. It appears significantly from the location of the anti- 
Federation vote that the minority included a high proportion of 
Africaners and white trade unionists, that is, of devotees to the colour bar 
moved by the South African Nationalist view of white interests. A realiza- 
tion of this may perhaps persuade the Opposition in our own Parliament 
to reconsider their antagonism to Central African Federation as contrary 
to black opinion; but we do not really expect this from leaders who (with 
the.sole and honourable exception of Mr. Robens) denounce racial dis- 
crimination amongst white miners in Africa without having the courage 
or consistency to denounce it when practised by British miners against 
Italians in this country. With a majority of forty in the latest debate on 
Federation in the House of Commons the Government have no reason to 
fear the partisan intransigence of a large majority on the Socialist Front 
Bench and will doubtless see to it that Parliament approves the Orders in 
Council necessary to establish Federation before the Summer Recess. 
We are convinced, moreover, that black African opposition, which has 
been so largely factitious, will peter out rapidly as soon as Federation is 
in being. But inter-Party co-operation in the final act at Westminster 
would undoubtedly give greater immediate strength to the forces making 
for inter-racial peace and harmony, whose ultimate victory in the new 
Federal State is now certain; and we venture to recommend it in particular 
to Mr. Griffiths, whose course of action (against, we are sure, his real 
intentions) has hitherto resulted in nothing but the enhancement of inter- 
racial suspicions. 
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Triumph for Sir Godfrey Huggins 


VERYONE in this country should realize that we owe to Sir Godfrey - 

Huggins the preservation of Rhodesia for Rhodes’s ideals—self- 
government under British guidance with no bar to the advancement of 
black Africans as they prove fit for political responsibility, and with 
absolute security for them as to land and local self-development in the 
very large area reserved to them exclusively. To his wide and moderate 
leadership is due in the main the present happy state of Southern Rhodesia. 
From his breadth and sureness of vision sprang the decision of her people 
to sacrifice their present right of absolute and untrammeled self-govern- 
ment to the establishment of a Federation in which they will form only 
one territory, while the other two territories will have Governments still 
responsible in a wide range of local affairs, especially native affairs, to 
Downing Street. He knew that without Federation the Rhodes ideal would 
be gravely and perhaps fatally compromised in the mounting conflict be- 
tween white Afrikaner and black African extremism. He knew, none better, 
the weight and range of responsibility which British Rhodesians would 
be undertaking, and in the referendum campaign he never made light of 
it. “‘ You are passing a vote of confidence in yourselves,” he said to a 
meeting of two thousand in Bulawayo, “and if you funk it you will 
deserve all that you will get in the future.” But if the referendum was a 
vote of confidence in themselves, it was also a vote of confidence in his 
leadership. None but he, with his unblemished record as Prime Minister, 
could have secured so decisive an expression of faith and determination. 


Scope for Public Service 


E is past seventy years of age; but his energies are unimpaired, and 

we trust that the new Federal State will be able to count on his 
indispensable service as its first Prime Minister. Given that, the younger 
men will prove their worth under wise leadership; and he has in Mr. 
Welensky, the leader of the unofficial white representatives in Northern 
Rhodesia, a lieutenant of force and true political talent who, trade 
unionist as he is, has stood firmly for the principle of non-discrimination. 
It is not realized in Britain, with its wealth of embryo political servants, 
how much men of outstanding capacity like him sacrifice for the burden 
of public service in new countries. No one can expect affluence as a 
public servant in British administrations, whether they be Parliament- 
arians or members of the Civil Service. Both, and of high quality, will 
be needed in the new Federal Government. (We trust, incidentally, that 
the human resources of the Sudan Service, which is now being liquidated, 
will not be overlooked by the rulers of the new Rhodesia.) 

The strain on a small population, with four administrations and legisla- 
tures to man, will be severe; but we have no doubt that both political 
leaders and civil servants of the necessary standard will be forthcoming. 
All honour to those who, with wide opportunities in industry and com- 
merce open to them, nevertheless make the sacrifice. All honour, too, to 
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Mr. Stockil, the leading opponent of Federation in Southern Rhodesia, 
who after the referendum pledged his whole-hearted support to the new 
régime. 


The Budget 


R. BUTLER’S second Budget, which he presented to the House of 

Commons on April 14th, was an outstanding personal achievement. 
It was acclaimed by almost the entire Press and there is reason to believe 
that it has been approved by a great majority of the public. The reduction 
in the standard rate of income tax, the reductions of purchase tax and 
entertainments tax, and the announcement that sugar would soon come 
off the ration, were the most popular features in the Chancellor’s state- 
ment. But the Budget can above all be justified on strictly economic 
grounds, and the concessions to industry are particularly welcome. 

Of course the basic problem remains—the problem of production. 
But this could certainly not be solved by Socialist finance. Mr. Richard 
Law discusses the Budget in our first article this month, and we agree in 
the main with his conclusions. The nation is still far too heavily taxed, 
but a distinct effort is being made to ease its burdens. 


Victory in Debate 


HE debate on the Budget proved for the most part a sedate and rather 

dull affair; but its concluding phase certainly represented a triumph 
for the Government. On the last day, Mr. Dalton opened with a speech 
which even he could hardly have expected to be taken seriously, and he 
was followed by the President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Peter Thorney- 
croft. Mr. Thorneycroft has shown far more confidence at the despatch 
box since his recovery from his recent illness, and this speech must rank 
as one of his best. He demonstrated convincingly that Britain’s recovery 
in her balance of payments was by no means solely due to more favourable 
terms of trade; and his rebuttal of Mr. Strachey’s argument that an 
unfavourable balance of payments could be redressed by import controls 
alone could not have been bettered for cogency and force: 


To my mind, any attempt to solve a balance of payments crisis by 
import control alone must inevitably fail, unless it also takes fiscal and 
monetary measures to get rid of inflation at home. . . . When one puts 
down prohibition over part of the field, the demand, though transferred, 
is still there. The goods still flow in—different goods perhaps—round the 
corner of the dam. What (Mr. Strachey) would then do would be to 
extend the dam, but, of course, the wider the import control, the greater 
the degree of retaliation would become, and therefore the fewer exports 
one would manage to sell. Meanwhile nothing whatever is done to remove 
the basic cause of the unbalance. 


Mr. Thorneycroft received. cheers from all quarters of the House for 
his forthright statement on the tenders for the Chief Joseph Dam. ‘“‘ We 
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must,” he said, “‘ regard the treatment and the eventual outcome of this 
case as in some measure a pointer to the future commercial policy of the 
American Administration.”” This firm language was warmly welcomed 
both by Mr. Harold Wilson and by Captain Waterhouse, who expressed 
the hope that “ on other major issues of foreign policy . . . we may have 
equally clear statements.” 


Bevan versus Butler 


HERE was a full House for the concluding speeches by Mr. Bevan 

and the Chancellor, who had not previously confronted one another 
in a major debate. Members were already well aware that Mr. Bevan is 
not nearly so formidable when he is unable to make the closing speech in 
a debate; but few had imagined that he would flop so completely. Not 
only did he arouse little enthusiasm from his own supporters, but, in 
addition, he failed for the first time to score off the ranks of Government 
supporters who subjected him to fairly continuous barracking and inter- 
ruptions throughout his speech. He was laughed out of court when he 
attempted to meet the charge that the Socialists had left the nation in a 
bankrupt condition with the claim that “ In 1951, we handed over to our 
successors industry in Great Britain in a more flourishing condition than 
had been known since 1913.” Nor did he gain any considerable applause 
by his attempted witticism that “the Prime Minister ... has now 
converted (John Bull) into a sugar-daddy.” Mr. Bevan’s colleagues on 
the Front Bench (especially Mr. Gaitskell, who sat next to him) did not 
appear too put out by this mediocre performance. 

On the other hand, Mr. Butler was at his very best. The Chancellor 
congratulated Socialists on the return of their “ champion Brahmin bull ” 
from the East, and proceeded to indulge in the noble sport of bull-baiting 
in a manner which Mr. Bevan himself could hardly have excelled when at 
the top of his form. The full-blooded cheers which greeted him as he sat 
down were only broken by Mrs. Braddock’s raucous shouts of ““ Come 
on, the hard-faced men”; but this only intensified the atmosphere of 
victory for the Government. 


Queen Mary: A Noble Record 


pers death of Queen Mary occurred when we were on the point of 
going to press last month, and we had therefore to be content with a 
very brief, though heartfelt, tribute. She was among the most remark- 
able figures that have ever graced the institution of monarchy, and she 
shares with her husband, King George V, the credit for having made the 
British Crown more popular in this democratic age than it had ever been 
before. The universal and spontaneous enthusiasm which greeted them 
at the time of their Silver Jubilee, and the no less genuine grief with which 
the news of Queen Mary’s death was received all over the world, are 
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better and more eloquent tributes than any formal epitaph. As Mr. 


“Attlee said in the House of Commons: “I think that there has never 


been any Queen who was so beloved by everybody.” 


Above Fashion and Change 


R. CHURCHILL also spoke of Queen Mary, not only in Parlia- 

ment, but in a memorable broadcast as well. He spoke of her 
** mental resilience ’ and said that she “‘ did not cling to the insubstantial 
shadows of what had been.” In a sense this was true; but we suggest, 
all the same, that her greatness consisted quite as much in her refusal, as 
in her readiness, to change. Even in the comparatively unimportant 
matter of dress she staunchly resisted the tyranny of fashion; and she was 
equally incorruptible on points of deeper significance. It is somewhat 
misleading to imply that Queen Mary adapted herself to the revolution 
of our times. Royal personages are not subjected to all the manifold 
petty inconveniences which accompany social and economic revolution, 
and it is quite right that they should not be. Queen Mary retained her 
privileges, but she never for one moment failed to justify them. Her life 
does not, therefore, serve to illustrate the necessity of revolution, but 
rather to demonstrate its futility. 


Strict Standards at Court 


NE of the most notable ways in which she stood firm against the 

flux of contemporary opinion was that she always maintained and 
enforced the strictest standards at Court. She would only receive those 
people whose private lives were, to outward appearance at least, irre- 
proachable; and she was not disposed to make any concessjons in favour 
of divorce. In this she was no doubt inspired by a sense of the Crown’s 
dual function, as symbol of the nation’s established Christianity no less 
than of its secular purpose. She felt that it was her paramount duty to 
set an example, and she did so unmistakably. We are sure, for our part, 
that she was right, and that although there may be hard cases it is better 
for the Court to err on the side of severity than on the side of laxity. No 
subject lends itself more readily to special pleading than the subject of 
divorce, but the Christian attitude towards it cannot seriously be modified, 
and our civil society will soon lose its virtue if it allows Christian prin- 
ciples to go by default. 


Historical Sense 


EW attainments are more necessary for Kings and Queens than that 
they should have a knowledge and love of history. They are them- 
selves the embodiment of tradition, and it is essential that they should 
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study the past and comprehend the unfolding pageant in which they are 
fated to be such prominent actors. 

Queen Mary had an acute historical sense, which may partly have 
derived from, and which certainly stimulated, her esthetic interests. 
She had been well educated in her youth, and she was always athirst for 
new information. (It is, indeed, the mark of a good education that it 
creates an instinctive and insatiable desire for knowledge.) According to 
Miss Crawford, who was governess to the present Queen and Princess 
Margaret, and who published her reminiscences not long ago, Queen 
Mary took a great interest in the syllabus which had been arranged for 
her grand-daughters and insisted that more of their time should be 


devoted to history. This, surely, was not the least of her services to the 
Empire. 


Imperial Duty 


— she was brought up in the Victorian epoch and was by 
nature and training a European, a citizen of the Old World, she was 
fully equal to her Imperial responsibilities and she helped to preside over 
the beginnings of the new Commonwealth. Those who were called upon 
to represent the Crown overseas, including for instance—and this is most 
important—the wives of Colonial Governors, found her intensely 
vigilant and helpful. She played her ceremonial part with incomparable 
dignity and people of all races looked up to her as the very pattern of 
queenliness; but she also understood the basic needs of common human- 
ity, and more especially the needs of primitive humanity. She will be 
remembered for her sympathy even more, perhaps, than for her magni- 
ficence; and her memory will be cherished for as long as the British 
monarchy endures. 


Not Forgotten at the Coronation 


T was tragic that she should have died when she did. Of course she 

would not have been strong enough to attend the Coronation Service 
in Westminster Abbey, but she was intending to watch the processions 
go by, and the thoughts of the whole Commonwealth would have been 
with the familiar and well-loved figure in Marlborough House. 

So in fact they will be. The crowds will no longer be able to cheer her 
as in the past, but she will not be forgotten amid all the rejoicing. Queen 
and subjects alike will be conscious of all that they owe to her. She will 
be absent neither from our thoughts nor from our prayers. 
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BUDGET REFLECTIONS 


By RIGHT HON. 


Mr. Butler’s second Budget has 

scored a great popular success. 
That, certainly, was the impression 
made upon the House of Commons. 
On the one side supporters of the 
Government were jubilant because the 
Chancellor had moved cautiously, per- 
haps, but unmistakably in the right 
direction, and without exposing for a 
moment a vulnerable flank. The Oppo- 
sition, for its part, found it difficult to 
attack with much hope of party advan- 
tage proposals of which the effect is 
simply to lift from the shoulders of the 
British people—all the British people— 
something of the load which they have 
carried, uncomplaining and, as it some- 
times seemed, almost unaware, for 
nearly half a generation. Nothing that 
the careful analysis of Mr. Harold 
Wilson or the self-centred rhetoric of 
Mr. Bevan could do was able to wipe 
out this first impression of pleasure and 
surprise at a Budget which lightened 
some of our burdens without adding 
to any of them. 

Certainly the Budget is a popular 
one, but that is not its only virtue. 
“This Budget,” said the Chancellor, 
‘““moves for the first time for many 
years in a new direction.” It is this, 
rather than any mathematical calcula- 
tion of gain or loss, which reflects its 
real merit. In some ways, indeed, it is 
difficult to see why the Budget should 
have been so well received, for the 
facts, taken by themselves, are not 
wildly exhilarating. The Excess Profits 
Levy is known everywhere to be 
pernicious nonsense, but Mr. Butler has 
not killed it: he has only passed sen- 
tence of death with a somewhat pro- 
longed stay of execution. Any reduc- 
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tion in Purchase Tax must be welcome, 
but no-one can feel really comfortable 
for so long as this baleful impost con- 
tinues to exist. While it is true that a 
standard rate of 9s. in the £ is better 
than 9s. 6d., it is not so much better 
as-to justify the throwing of very many 
hats very high into the air. And above 
all and beyond all is the sobering 
thought that the Chancellor is still 
budgeting for an expenditure of more 
than four thousand million pounds 
sterling in the coming year. 

Mr. Butler’s achievement, neverthe- 
less, is a very real one, and the recep- 
tion which it has had is itself a fact of 
real importance. But neither the 
achievement nor the way in which it 
has been received by the public can be 
fully appreciated except in the context 
of the financial and economic policy 
which the Chancellor has pursued, 
steadily and patiently, over the eighteen 
months during which the present 
Government has been in office. Last 
year there was the restoration of the 
monetary mechanism through the bank- 
rate—effective beyond any reasonable 
hope, a year ago, in that sector of the 
economy in which it was permitted to 
operate. There was the forthright 
attack upon .the food subsidies, an 
invaluable injection of reality into the 
world of illusion in which for so long 
we have had our drugged and dream- 
like existence. And now there is a 
straightforward reduction of taxation, 
unaccompanied by any eleemosynary 
doles to the undeserving or the unfor- 
tunate. All of this taken together 
constitutes a social revolution as defi- 
nite, and perhaps as far-reaching in its 
effects, as that of 1945. For it means 
that we have turned our backs at last 
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upon the cloud cuckoo land of the 
static, rigid, planned economy, upon 
the socialist society directed by the 
Great Brain at the centre for the 
benefit of a helpless, hapless, sheeplike 
majority on the periphery. We have 
taken the first step, and the one that 
counts, out of the frozen winter of 
socialist economics. 

And what is more important still is 
that Mr. Butler’s policy, which has 
imposed upon the British people some 
fairly severe and almost forgotten 
disciplines, has been on the whole 
popular rather than unpopular. Tax 
reliefs are always welcome but the 
Chancellor’s policy has by no means 
been compounded of tax reliefs. On 
the contrary he has imposed as many 
burdens as he has given benefits in the 
past eighteen months. And the strange 
thing is that people seem to have 
accepted the burdens as readily as the 
benefits. At any rate there was none 


of that outburst of public anger for 
which his opponents were hoping (and 
which his friends feared), when Mr. 
Butler tackled the food subsidies last 
year, or when he raised the rate of 


interest. Nor was it simply the dull, 
patient, ox-like acceptance of misfor- 
tune or unfairness which has so sadly 
distinguished us in recent years. It was 
rather as though faced again and after 
a long time with reality we found it 
more to our liking than we had remem- 
bered it to be, a little astringent, per- 
haps, but surprisingly invigorating. 
And so the “ New Look” Budget, as 
the Chancellor described it, does indeed 
begin to look very attractive to a people 
lifting their eyes for the first time from 
the dreary treadmill of control and 
exhortation to “the almost forgotten 
but beckoning prospects of freer en- 
deavour and greater reward for 
effort.” It begins to look attractive. 
And most certainly it looks very much 
healthier. 


* * * 


It is said by his critics that Mr. 
Butler is taking great risks in his 
Budget. Indeed the risks are obvious. 
Without any decrease in government 
expenditure (in fact government expen- 
diture is increased in the Budget) the 
Chancellor is giving reliefs in taxation 
amounting to £169 million. He is 
putting this new purchasing power into 
the hands of the public without any 
sort of guarantee that there will be the 
equivalent increase in production (or 
savings) to absorb it. If there is no 
increased production but only increased 
spending, the inflation which has been 
checked during the past twelve months 
will be renewed—unless, of course, 
there is such a decline in general 
economic activity as to counteract the 
inflationary tendency which, on this 
hypothesis, the Budget will have engen- 
dered. Resources will be drawn away 
from the export trades to those which 
cater for the home market. There 
will be an increase in imports but not 
in exports. The trade gap will widen, 
not diminish. 

That is the risk that Mr. Butler is 
taking. But the Chancellor is relying 
on the good sense of the British people. 
He is trusting that the new money 
which he has made available to the 
public will be saved and used for the 
re-equipment and renewal of industrial 
plant. He is trusting, too, that the 
prospect of earning more money to be 
saved for a brighter future will lead to 
that marginal increase of effort which 
will make the difference between sol- 
vency and collapse. Of course the 
Chancellor is taking a risk but it is 
hardly reasonable to criticize him for 
that. There are situations—and this 
is clearly one of them—in which there 
is no possibility of playing safe, in 
which any decision can only be in the 
nature of a choice between risks. We 
are living in a highly dangerous world 
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in which courage, even if it be com- 
bined with prudence, offers us the only 
chance of survival. It may be that Mr. 
Butler is acting on a hunch, but the 
experience of the past seven or eight 
years suggests that a hunch may be as 
good as a plan, and perhaps a little 
better. The history of the post-war 
years shows clearly enough that playing 
safe, controlling and directing and 
restricting, simply doesn’t answer. The 
careful calculations of the planners 


have had a fair run. The gambler may 


do better. He can hardly do worse. 
And when all is said and done, Mr. 
Butler, if he is a gambler, is backing a 
good horse, for he is putting his money 
on the character, the commonsense 
and the capacity for adventure of the 
British people. 
In any case there is something weirdly 
ironical in the admonitions of the 


Chancellor’s critics. It is very well for - 


Mr. Harold Wilson or Mr. Gaitskell io 


lecture him on the desperate nature of 


our case. It may be true that Mr. 
Butler has been lucky and that his luck 
cannot last for ever. It is certainly 
true that export markets are becoming 
much more difficult and that we have 
to face German competition, Japanese 
competition and, it may be, intensified 
American competition, in markets 
where the demand is already beginning 
to shrink. But the fact that we are 
ill-equipped to meet these new dangers 
(and unhappily it is a fact) can hardly 
be taken as a reflection upon the 
judgment or the policy of the present 
Chancellor: the worst that can be said 
of Mr. Butler is that he has been lucky, 
not that he has been unsuccessful. A 
great deal more can be said of his 
socialist critics. For it was they, after 
all, who managed our affairs in the 
years when the ball was at our feet, 
when the markets of the world were 
open to us, and greedy for anything 
and everything that we could send 
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them; when we had almost unlimited 
dollar credits at our disposal; when it 
was still open to us to _ rebuild 
our shattered economy to meet 
the demands of the post-war world. 
It ill becomes those who so mishandled 
our affairs in the fat years to mock at 
Mr. Butler because his lot is cast in 
the lean. 

Of course, the Budget is not invul- 
nerable, but if it is to be criticized it is 
not because the Chancellor is being too 
bold. It is rather because he is being 
too cautious. It may be that Mr. 
Butler was right to take sixpence off 
the income-tax and not a shilling. 
Certainly he was right to take at least 
sixpence. It may be that he was right 
not to touch surtax. But surely no one 
can believe that it is possible for this 
country to survive indefinitely with 
taxation at anything like its present 
level, even its post-Budget level. We 
are like a ship down to her marks, 
and well beyond them. Because the 
sea is calm we have steerage way; we 
make some headway through the water 
even if we scarcely move over the ground. 
But when the glass begins to fall, and 
the seas begin to make, it is difficult to 
see that anything can save us unless 
first of all we lighten ship. 


* * * 


The appalling fact about the Budget 
is that during the coming year the 
citizen, as tax-payer and rate-payer, 
will have to find a total of around 
£5,000,000,000. At the present level 
of national income such a burden can 
only be carried at a crippling cost, at 
the cost, indeed, of making any real 
recovery impossible. So long as we 
have that burden to bear the most 
that we can hope for is that we shall 
do tolerably well when everything is in 
our favour, only to come to the fringe 
of disaster again when things begin to 
turn against us. What chances are there 
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of our being able to lighten the load? 


There is re-armament, which itself 


represents a money cost far in excess 
of the whole Budget of 1938-39. It is 
reasonable to hope that by next year 
we may be over the hump of the re- 
armament programme, so that some 
saving can be looked for there. What- 
ever may be the result of President’s 
Eisenhower’s approach to the Kremlin, 
however, it can hardly mean, at any 
rate for some years to come, so drama- 
tic a reduction in armaments as would 
allow us to make on that account alone 
any very substantial reduction in taxa- 
tion. 
There is still some saving to be made 
in the food subsidies and it is not 
perhaps too much to hope that within 
the foreseeable future there will be no 
general subsidies left, and that any 
subsidies that are still payable—sub- 
sidies for school meals, for example, or 
producer-subsidies—will be clearly 
identifiable, so that at least we know 
what we are doing. But whatever 
savings we can look forward to from 
the slowing down of re-armament or 
from the progressive diminution of 
the food subsidies are likely to be 
swallowed up in automatic increases in 
the social services. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to avoid the conclusion that 
unless we recast our attitude towards 
the social services there is no possi- 
bility of a real economic recovery and 
every likelihood of an economic col- 
lapse, which amongst its other effects 
would almost certainly overwhelm and 
bring to ruin the whole fabric of the 
welfare state. 

It is widely supposed that any modi- 
fication of the existing social services 
would be so fiercely resented by the 
British people as to make any real 
reform or reconstruction impossible. 
I do not believe it. Certainly the 
social services are highly valued, and 
there can be no doubt that the remark- 
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able improvement in what used to be 
known as “ the condition of the people” 
is very largely due to the development 
of the social services during the past 
half-century. But everyone knows that 
there is a great deal of waste, and some 
abuse.. Everyone knows, too, that there 
is no limit to the possible development 
of the social services unless one is 
imposed; and that unless a limit is 
imposed by common agreement nothing 
can save the social services themselves 
from bankruptcy. There is really no 
dispute about the necessity of fixing a 
ceiling. The only doubt concerns the 
level at which the ceiling should be 
fixed. I have no doubt in my own 
mind that the electorate would accept 
a ceiling on the social services at a 
level a good deal more reasonable than 
most politicians are ready to admit. 
I do not believe that the British people 
really prefer dependence to indepen- 
dence. While they value the social 
services, very rightly and sensibly, they 
do not like to be beholden to the State 
for everything, and they do like to be 
allowed to spend some of their own 
money themselves, even if they should 
spend it unwisely. And they realize 
perfectly well that too rapid a develop- 
ment in the social services might put 
in jeopardy their own livelihood. 

If there is one heresy which more than 
any other has confused counsel on our 
economic problems it is the belief 
which is held, expressly or subcon- 
sciously, by men and women in all 
parties, that the social services have 
some kind of absolute claim upon our 
financial resources; that all we have 
to do is to decide upon the kind of 
social services that we require, and then 
find ways and means of financing them. 
But of course the claim of the social 
services is not absolute; it is relative. 
It is relative to the resources that we can 
make available to finance them without 
undermining the national economy. 
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In these days we approach the prob- 
lem after this fashion. We say that the 
social services for the current year are 
to cost £1,264 million, that these are 
the services that we need, and that they 
will be paid for by income tax at such 
and such a rate, by such and such a 
rate of purchase tax, and so on. How 
much wiser we should be if we ap- 
proached the problem from the other 
end, saying that we could afford to 
devote a given proportion of the 
national income, a given rate of income 
tax, purchase tax and the rest, to the 
social services. How much wiser we 


should be, and in the long run how much 
better, how much more comprehensive, 
the social services at our disposal— 
because as the national income in- 
creased, so the social services would 
expand. But if we refuse to revise our 
traditional attitude in these matters 
it is very difficult to see how we can 
avoid a steady decline in the real value 
of the social services parallel with the 
decline in our general living standards 
which is brought about by a burden 
of taxation greater than we can carry. 


RICHARD LAw. 


DRAGONS’ TEETH IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By REV. CECIL WOOD 


a visit to South Africa in 1874, to 

study the workings of an English 
colony, summed up his impressions by 
observing that there are few places in 
the world in which recollections of the 
past are more powerful factors in the 
troubles of the present. The passing 
of another three generations has but 
confirmed and strengthened this acute 
observation. 

We in England are notorious for the 
shortness of our historical memory; 
the Africaner, like the Irishman, lives 
upon it. He has never forgotten nor 
forgiven the Boer War, and the result 
of the recent election is to him but one 
more vindication of his way of life 
from which he has felt unjustly deprived 
since the loss of the old republics of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
In all this there is a profound and 
bitter irony. The catch-phrase of 
to-day is self-determination, yet had 


Te historian, J. A. Froude, after 


not England granted the seeds of that 
determination to the defeated Boers in 
1909, the situation of to-day, which is 
its logical outcome, would never have 
arisen. Even at the time this had been 
perceived by one of the most clear- 
sighted proconsuls of his generation, 
but his was a voice crying in the 
wilderness. We owe a great debt to 
Mr. Edward Crankshaw for recalling 
(in his recent study of Lord Milner) the 
stand which the latter then made, and his 
prophetic words are worth recalling in 
full. He left South Africa in 1905 
amid a chorus of praise and loaded 
with honours; by 1906 his policy was 
in disgrace and he was left to plead to 
deaf ears for the preservation of 
British interests: 


I do most urgently want to ask His 
Majesty’s Government this most imme- 
diate, urgent, practical question. What 
are you going to do in the Orange River 
Colony about the new British settlers 
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upon the land—those, I mean, who are 
Government tenants—about the British 
teachers in Government schools, about 
the constabulary, about the officials, 
high or low, but especially the humbler 
of them, who have served you with so 
much devotion during these last arduous 
years? Are you just going to hand them 
over like that without any further 
concern as to what may happen to 
them ...? Remember, this is no case 
of gradual Constitutional development. 
It is the case of a sudden revolution. 
Loyalty to the old system will be a 
black mark against a man under the 
new. The Government must surely feel 
that, if it is a question between the grant 
of full responsible government and this 
country keeping faith, they should 
choose the latter. . . .* 


Milner foretold with remarkable accur- 
acy that the Boers, far from being 
reconciled, would devote themselves to 
keeping alive the bitterest memories of 
the War and would steadily endeavour 


to get rid of all British officials, teachers 


and settlers. By 1953 we can judge 
how far he was right in his forebodings. 
At the recent election held on April 15 
every one of the thirteen seats in the 
Orange Free State had returned a 
Nationalist member to Parliament and 
Dr. Malan has swept the country with 
the greatest majority his Party has ever 
attained. 

To achieve this Dr. Malan has over- 
ridden protests from an Opposition 
which in fact polled a majority of votes 
in the previous election and in the 
present one. He was only prevented 
from altering the Constitution without 
the requisite two-thirds majority by a 
decision of the Appeal Court reversing 
its previous one some years before. 
He has pledged the electorate to find 
means of overcoming this although he 
still lacks the required two-thirds 
majority. The electorate is weighted 
in favour of the country districts and 
* op. cit. p. 101. 


therefore in favour of the Africaner, 
and this explains the Opposition’s 
majority of votes which occurred 
through the higher proportion of voters 
in the town constituencies. 

The United Party failed because it 
had not a sufficiently dynamic policy 
nor could its cautious approach to the 
racial problem allay the suspicions of 
the back-veld farmer. It would per- 
haps have been better to have failed 
gloriously by coming out on the side 
of the Native and demanding his 
restoration to the common voters’ roll, 
however high the qualifications might 
have been pitched. But the Opposition 
is strong enough to make it doubtful 
whether Dr. Malan will risk the 
proposing of a Republic during the life 
of this present Parliament, although 
that is one of the ultimate aims of his 
Party. 

It has to be remembered that 
liberalism has never been part of the 
Africaner’s creed and the administra- 
tion of the law has frequently been 
discriminatory as between European 
and Native. The pained surprise of 
certain writers in a letter to The Times 
last month on the harshness of a 
sentence of lashes and imprisonment 
upon a Native for collecting the sum of 
2s. 6d. in support of the Passive 
Resistance Movement only shows their 
ignorance of what has been a feature 
of such administration for many years 
past. Your correspondent recently had 
occasion to turn the pages of a book of 
newspaper cuttings collected between 
the years 1933 and 1935 and came 
across many such headings as: Lashes, 
fine and 24 years imprisonment for theft 
of one ox; Five months imprisonment 
for theft of one fowl ; together with an 
observation from General Smuts that 
punishment for stock thefts generally 
should be more severe. While on the 
European side the following sentences 
can be quoted as typical: Native’s head 
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set on fire with paraffin, farmer fined £5; 
Native tied to a stake and flogged, 


farmer fined £1; Farmer beats little 


Native to death, six months hard labour. 

Their policy has avowedly been based 
upon fear. Certain trends of violence 
in other parts of Africa as well as a 
serious riot at Port Elizabeth in recent 
months have only served to crystallize 
the Nationalist Government’s ruthless 
determination to implement General 
Hertzog’s statement made in 1936: 
“* Before they talk to me of the rights 
of the Native, they must prove to me 
that the fear of the Europeans of being 
overwhelmed by superior numbers is 
unfounded.”” Two courses were open 
to dispel that fear; either by so 


educating the Native that he became 
integrated into the European civiliza- 
tion, or by so suppressing him that he 
could never compete with the European. 
The Nationalists, backed regrettably 
for this purpose by the exclusive policy 


of the European Trade Unions, have 
deliberately chosen the second alter- 
native. 

The theory of Apartheid, or separate 
development, naturally follows from 
this and is no new thing. In fact it can 
be argued that the first discrimination 
on grounds of colour was in Clause 
44 (c) of the South Africa Act of 1909, 
passed by both Houses of the Imperial 
Parliament, restricting membership of 
the House of Assembly in South Africa 
to “a British subject of European 
descent.” The latest attempt to place 
the coloured voters upon a separate 
roll and to give them proportional 
representation is but the logical exten- 
sion of that principle. 

Nor can it be maintained that 
Apartheid is in itself an immoral theory. 
{t has been implemented, at a cost 
which the British people seldom seem 
to weigh until afterwards, in India as 
between Hindu and Moslem and in 
Palestine as between Jew and Arab. 
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But as applied in the Union it is doomed 
to eventual disaster and, since all 
effective avenues of protest are now 
closed, this disaster might take a form 
which would surpass the horrors of 
the French or Russian Revolutions. 
For in South Africa the European 
cannot exist without the labour of 
the African. It has been reliably 
shown that nine-tenths of the mine 
labour, three-quarters of the agricul-- 
tural labour, and two-thirds of the 
industrial labour is non-European. It 
is these economic facts which will prove 
disastrous to Apartheid in the long run. 
The time will come when the Native 
will demand not only an increased 
share in the prosperity created by his 
labour, but some means of directly 
expressing his political aspirations and 
sharing in the government of a per- 
manently multi-racial country. It will 
be the final irony of history if by then 
the Africaner in his attempts at self- 
preservation and self-protection finds 
he has closed every door except that 
of self-destruction. 

One may well ask whether there is 
any hope that this apparently inevitable 
disaster can be averted. It must be 
apparent that British influence is in- 
effective. It is the perpetual dilemma 
of the British system that it gradually, 
and recently more suddenly, delegates 
responsibility in fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of self-determination, when there 
are no effective guarantees how those 
powers will be used or the ideals 
preserved. The dilemma is most 
patently to be seen for those who look 
beneath the surface in India and 
Pakistan; and the identical words of 
Lord Milner quoted above might well 
have reference to the situation in the 
Southern Sudan to-day. It may well 
be that popular opinion will demand 
that we stand out against any suggestion 
of incorporating the High Commission 
Territories within the Union, but cer- 
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tainly in the case of the Basutos this 
will cause great hardship to them 
rather than to the Union, upon which 
their economy is almost completely 
dependent and by which they are 
geographically surrounded. World 
opinion as exemplified by UNO has 
also shown that its protests serve 
only to harden the Union’s attitude. 
To a certain extent this is under- 
standable. | When such countries as 
Persia, India and Egypt express 
moral indignation at conditions in 
South Africa, the Union has a too 
ready reply concerning the conditions 
of the under-privileged in those coun- 
tries themselves. 

There remain the forces of enlighten- 
ment within the Union. Liberalism is 
kept alive by many distinguished in- 
dividuals and its tenets preserved by the 
excellent work done by the South 
African Institute of Race Relations 
(not to be confused with its Afrikaner 
counterpart, the South African Bureau 
of Race Affairs). The Institute’s latest 
pamphlet, Go Forward in Faith, defines 
its fundamental beliefs and attitude; 
its policy is directed towards integra- 
tion in the interests of all races. But 
it must be said that it is an influence 
rather than a power. The Torch 
Commando, a movement which had a 
strong following when protesting 
against any violation of the Constitu- 
tion, was by that very fact bound to 
act constitutionally. It therefore finds 
itself in somewhat the same position of 
frustration as the non-European with 
no doors open through which to 
protest. It missed its opportunity when 
it labelled itself “‘ For Europeans Only.” 
Finally there are the Churches. The 
Anglican Church has the longest record 
of consistent protest against the policy 
of discrimination and more recently the 
Christian Council of South Africa, 
under the chairmanship of the Anglican 
Archbishop of Cape Town, have issued 


an unequivocal condemnation of recent 
legislation passed by the Assembly. 
But the most powerful religious body 
in the country is the Dutch Reformed 
Church, whole-heartedly in sym- 
pathy with the Nationalists. The 
religion, culture and politics of the 
Africaner in South Africa are still more 
closely knit together than in any 
country in Europe, with the possible 
exception of Spain. Moreover, the 
profession is a Calvinism of the most 
rigid sort which gives a_ religious 
sanction to the political creed of 
Apartheid. \ts fundamental tenet is that 
there shall be no equality in Church or 
State between black and white and that 
the Native even in a thousand years 
would not be able to bridge the gulf, 
because the Creator had intended him 
to go along another path. The Roman 
Catholic Church is the only, Christian 
body to maintain that this is, a -heresy; 
it would perhaps have been better if 
the other denominations had spent 
more time combatting this doctrine 
rather than spending all their energies 
propagating their own. Sooner or 
later the Churches must tackle this 
problem, which is fundamentally a 
theological one, and there is some 
evidence that the World Council of 
Churches is now awake to it. It 
should in fairness be added that 
the various Christian denominations 
have so far been quite free to propa- 
gate their teachings, and for the pur- 
poses of worship to ignore the colour 
bar, and that they are therefore at 
this moment the only bodies able to 
put into practice the principles of 
integration and common _ worship; 
although some denominations have 
succumbed to the temptation of 
separate churches for the Native and 
the European. The multiplicity of 


Native sects is a pathetic phenomenon, 
especially when it is considered that it 
is partly a result of the need for that 
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self-expression which is forbidden to 
the Native in so many other ways. 

The greatest hope for the future of 
South Africa lies in the combination of 
these more liberal factors within the 
country. And the gradually deteriora- 
ting economic situation might lead the 
powerful Chamber of Mines and other 
industrial concerns, if they realize in 
time the suicidal course upon which 
the Nationalists are now bent, to bring 
pressure to bear for a modification of 
their policy. It is possible that nothing 


would be more effective than a palpable 
threat to the prosperity of the Africaner 
who is still mainly a farmer and who 
depends so greatly on subsidies from a 
benevolent Government, which in turn 
depends upon an enormous revenue 
from the gold mines. But time is short, 
the ultimate testing of the validity of a 
multi-racial society has now begun, and 
failure to attain a just and moral 
solution will involve the sacrifice of our 
whole achievement. 
CECIL Woop. 
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By SIR WILLIAM BARTON 


URANG the two world wars the 
, mountain kingdom of Nepal 
7 with its martial people and its 
century-old friendship with Britain was 
a tower of strength to the allied cause. 
With Red China in control of Tibet 
and threatening the northern borders 
of India, that a strong and self-confident 
Nepal should hold securely five hundred 
miles of those borders is a matter 
almost of life and death to the Indian 
sub-continent, and of outstanding im- 
portance to the peace of the world. 
It is therefore tragic that a mistimed 
revolutionary movement, organized in 
India, has upset the firm and stable 
government prevailing in Nepal at the 
time of the British withdrawal from 
India, leaving chaos in its wake. No 
longer can Nepal be looked on as a 
bastion against Communism; and 
India, with the flower of her army 
locked up in Kashmir, would be power- 
less to help her if trouble threatened 
from Tibet. 
The problem of Nepal is causing 
intense anxiety in Delhi. A solution 
is urgently necessary. What form 


might this take? There are many 
complexities that have to be faced. 
A rapid sketch of the events of the past 
two years should help to make the posi- 
tion intelligible. For a hundred years 
or more Nepal was ruled by a military 
oligarchy of feudal nobles, known as 
Ranas, with an _ hereditary Prime 
Minister in control. The King was a 
symbol or figurehead, popularly looked 
on as incarnating the god Vishnu. The 
last great soldier-statesman to rule the 
country, Maharaja Judha Singh 
Bahadur, retired soon after the war. 
It was his support that was mainly 
responsible for the great part played 
by Nepal in the second world war, 
during which over a hundred thousand 
Gurkhas fought with the Western 
armies. Under his successor, Maharaja 
Mohan Shamsher Jung, the adminis- 
tration rapidly declined, mainly as a 
result of political agitation carried on 
from India by a self-styled Nepalese 
Congress, based on the Indian model. 
It was a Leftist movement which 
Gurkhas and half-caste Gurkhas domi- 
ciled in India, and Indian political 
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adventurers, joined. Civil disobedience 
was started in Nepal; Congress leaders 
collected a large gathering in an Indian 
frontier town with the object of making 
a mass movement across the frontier. 
Agrarian disturbances, frequently lead- 
ing to the murder of landlords, were 
encouraged. Towards the end of 
1950 the Nepalese Government, pos- 
sibly exaggerating the danger, — told 
Delhi that an invasion in force from 
India was threatened. To make mat- 
ters worse the King, Tribhuvana, 
intrigued against the administration 
with the obvious intention of recovering 
the prestige and position of the mon- 
archy. On being rebuffed he sought the 
protection of the Indian Embassy and 
was spirited to Delhi, where he was 
given a friendly welcome. Pandit 
Nehru felt it necessary to intervene and, 
doubtless because of the King’s pro- 
fessed intention of introducing demo- 
cratic rule, sent him back with a military 
escort to Katmandu and replaced him 
on the throne. Meanwhile rebellion 
had broken out; it was suppressed 
by Indian and Nepalese troops. 

A prominent leader, Dr. K. I. Singh, 
held out for some time longer. He 
had raised a force known as the 
Raksha Dal, or Liberation Army, and 
endeavoured to hold western Nepal. 
A born intriguer, he had a curious 
record. After graduating at Benares 
University he went to Burma, where 
he practised for a dozen years or so 
as a homeopath, till the Japanese 
invasion, when he joined the rebel 
Subash Chandra’ Bose’s Indian 
National Army. He was shot up and 
captured by Indian and Nepalese 
troops about six months after the 
collapse of the insurrection and im- 
prisoned in Katmandu. More was to 
be heard of him later. 

A popular government, half Rana 
half Congress, had been set up after 
the return of the King, with the 
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Maharaja Prime Minister, Mohan 
Singh, at its head. With the aid of 
Indian advisers and administrators lent 
by Pandit Nehru, it carried on for 
several uneasy months in 1951 without 
much popular support and constantly 
harried by Congress politicians whose 
ambitions had been frustrated by the 
collapse of the rebellion. On one 
occasion the police fired on a students’ 
demonstration against Indian inter- 
ference, killing and wounding several 
of them. The Prime Minister thought 
the police action unjustifiable and gave 
out that he would have an enquiry. 
This annoyed the Congress Home 
Minister, B. P. Koirala, who regarded 
it as a personal attack. He approached 
the King and insisted on the dismissal 
of the Prime Minister whose conduct, 
he said, paralysed the administration. 
Maharaja Mohan Shamsher Jung 
thought it better to resign. The Rana 
ministers went with him, whereupon 
a Congress ministry was formed in- 
cluding Ranas who had joined Congress. 
The Prime Minister was Mr. M. P. 
Koirala, elder brother of Mr. B. P. 
Koirala, former Home Minister, who 
now with his brother’s approval be- 
came President of the Congress. 

That meant the end of the Rana 
régime. The new administration lacked 
stability. Indian intervention was un- 
popular: opposition to it was used as 
a rallying cry of subversive elements. 
A group in the Rashtra Dal, now used 
as Home Guards, was in sympathy 
with the rebel, Dr. Singh. They 
rescued him early in January, 1952, 
whereupon he declared war on the 
government and with a thousand fol- 
lowers held the capital for eleven hours 
till the authorities were able to collect 
troops, when Singh and his followers 
were driven into the hills. The Prime 
Minister and other ministers had narrow 
escapes. The insurgents were ulti- 
mately able to move into Tibet, where 
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they and their leader joined the Chinese 
Communist army. 

M. P. Koirala by now felt his position 
needed strengthening, and early in the 
Spring of last year he went to Delhi and 
induced Pandit Nehru to send a military 
mission to Nepal to re-organize the 
army, which Mr. Koirala said was too 
much in the hands of Rana officers. 
Pandit Nehru agreed to withdraw the 
unpopular advisers and administrators. 
The government was apparently: unable 
to cope with agrarian unrest; in parts 
of the country its writ did not run; 
attacks on landlords were of frequent 
occurrence. It was decided that Nepal 
must give up her age-old policy of 
isolationism and have a link with 
India by means of a motorable road 
from Raxaul, the railhead, across the 
mountains to Katmandu. The work 
was placed in the hands of a Swiss 
engineer; the Indian Government lent 
a detachment of Indian Sappers with 
bulldozers. Pandit Nehru recognized 
that economic development was an 
urgent problem and offered a loan of 
fifteen million rupees to implement a 
comprehensive plan. The American 
Ambassador at Delhi, who is accredited 
to the Nepalese Government, offered 
help under the Point Four plan. But 
little, if any, progress has so far been 
made. 

The Congress government soon 
showed its irresponsibility. It was 
dominated by the two Koirala brothers. 
The younger, B. P. Koirala, as Congress 
President, felt that he should control 
the ministry. To this the elder was 
not prepared to agree. He refused to 
reshuffle the Cabinet at the President’s 
dictation. B. P. Koirala would not 
put up with the attitude of the Prime 
Minister and he induced the Working 
Committee of the Congress to expel 
his brother and his colleagues from the 
Congress. The Prime Minister felt 
it would be hopeless to carry on without 


Congress support and resigned. This 
was in the Autumn of last year. The 
King dissolved the ministry and has 
since endeavoured to carry on the 
government with advisers. He has 
some support from the army and in the 
country; doubtless the non-political 
groups look upon him as the one stable 
element in a disintegrating polity. 

The widespread unrest in the coun- 
tryside continues, the danger from 
Communism grows. A disturbing fea- 
ture is the anti-Indian feeling which is 
rapidly spreading. The advisory régime 
is strongly criticized; the Indian Mili- 
tary Mission is resented; many assert 
that the Indian Ambassador is the 
real ruler of the country. 

A system of this kind cannot be 
prolonged indefinitely. Political circles 
in Delhi are disappointed at the failure 
of the experiment in democracy started 
under the auspices of the Indian 
Government. They impute it to politi- 
cal immaturity and lack of leadership. 
This is undoubtedly a correct diagnosis, 
but one wonders why the Nepalese 
Congress, permeated as it was with 
political adventurers and Communists, 
was thought to be a suitable instrument 
for revolutionizing the political life of 
Nepal. In any case the time was not 
propitious, with Chinese Communist 
armies on the Nepalese frontier. 

Her Majesty’s Government still main- 
tain their Embassy in Katmandu. It 
does not appear to have intervened in 
any way in the recent troubles. Under 
an agreement concluded with the former 
government the British are allowed to 
recruit Gurkhas for their armies; a 
division of them has won fresh laurels 
in Malaya. Gurkhas serving with the 
British forces and new recruits are 
allowed by the Indian Government to 
travel through India. But the con- 
cession of having recruiting stations in 
India was recently withdrawn; Indian 
reactionaries strongly resent any facil- 
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ities of the kind being given to Britain. 
Ominously, Mr. M. P. Koirala as Prime 
Minister announced that he intended 
to recall Gurkhas serving with the 
British; he regretted he could not do 
so at once, because it would be difficult 
to re-absorb them into the economic 
life of the country. One may comment 
that a policy of the kind, if carried out, 
would act prejudicially on the Gurkha 
standard of life. It is hardly surprising 
that in view of this attitude of the 
Nepalese Congress, the political party 
representing the Gurkha community, 
the Gurkha Parishad, is strongly op- 
posed to Congress. 

Obviously, it is in the interests of the 
West generally, and of the U.S.A. and 
Britain in particular, that Nepal should 
have a strong government able to 
stand up to Communist infiltration from 
Tibet or to aggression from that 
country. They cannot actively inter- 
vene but they could supply arms and 
equipment ifastable goverment could be 
set up and the army placed on a sound 
footing. In such circumstances the 
West could also co-operate in economic 
development. 

The Nepalese Congress has drifted 
into the wilderness of opposition. It 
has split up into four rival groups, of 
which those controlled respectively by 
the Koirala brothers, the United Party 
by Mr. M. P. Koirala, and the Nepalese 
Congress Party by Mr. B. P. Koirala, 
are the most important. The “ battle 
of the brothers ”’ paralyses Congress 
activities at the moment. 

A statement made recently by Mr. 
B. P. Koirala to the representative of a 
leading Bengali daily throws some light 
onthe position. He regards the present 
advisory government as reactionary: it 
is not keen on holding elections, and in 
any case, under its auspices, they would 
not be impartial. As to foreign policy, 
the Congress in power would keep out 
of the two world blocs. India must be 


careful not to offend the susceptibilities 
of the Nepalese in the matter of their 
independence; anti-Indian feeling is 
stronger than ever. Yet Mr. Koirala 
seems to hold that Indian intervention 
is unavoidable. Destiny, he says, has 
linked India and Nepal; they must 
sink or swim together. Part of- the 
responsibility for Nepal’s troubles lies 
with India. Her representatives in 
Nepal have not always been above 
suspicion. The old order has collapsed ; 
the new has not yet taken root. 

Democracy, Mr. Koirala thinks, re- 
quires a favourable climate. The 
peasantry know little of it; young men, 
and students especially, should go into 
the villages and explain what is happen- 
ing. There are in his view two major 
economic problems; the ending of the 
feudal exploitation of the peasant, and 
industrialization. Nepal needs inter- 
national co-operation in carrying out 
big schemes of economic development. 
Mr. Koirala did not commit himself 
to any forecast of what is likely to 
happen in the near future. 

It will be admitted that what Mr. 
B. P. Koirala says shows glimpses of 
realism. Clearly he is not very sure 
of his ground. There have been 
attempts to bring the two brothers 
together, so far they have been unsuc- 
cessful. Until the Congress becomes 
more or less coherent it is not likely to 
attract support. Whether the Govern- 
ment of India would be inclined to 
utilize it again is not clear. The crux 
of the problem, it is felt in Delhi, is 
to find adequate leadership for a 
movement involving a change over 
from absolute autocracy to full-blooded 
democracy of the type introduced in 
India. 

India cannot look on unconcernedly 
while the danger deepens on _ her 
northern borders. Strong action must 
be taken to restore stability to the 
régime in Nepal and to build up an 
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adequate system of defence. To bring 
this about Indian intervention is inevit- 
able. But to succeed India must win 
the confidence of the Nepalese; she 
must convince them that she has no 
desire to absorb their country. It is 
rumoured that the King would favour 
a reversion to autocracy with Indian 
military support as a temporary mea- 
sure. This would probably be wrong 
tactics in existing conditions. Might 
not British and American co-operation 
with India be of value in the delicate 
effort of diplomacy required in ap- 
proaching the problem. A century of 
comradeship-in-arms of Briton and 
Gurkha should stand Britain in good 
stead, and the Americans have already 
shown themselves anxious to help. 
Neither could be suspected of ulterior 
motives in helping to put the Nepalese 
on their feet. Without their support 
the re-equipment of the Nepalese Army 
and schemes for raising the standard 
of living would not go very far. 

But to restore Nepal to her former 
self a sound administration is a sine 
qua non. There can of course be no 
question of bringing back the military 
oligarchy. The Rana element cannot, 
however, be left out of account. By 
participating in a government in which 
Congress predominated they have 
shown themselves not altogether averse 
to reform. As regards the peasantry, 
could not their interests be promoted 
by a system of indirect elections 
through electoral colleges, with the 
proviso that only members of their own 
community should be candidates for 
election? The Ranas or land owning 
groups would be represented separately 
and in the towns the franchise might 
be based on the provisions adopted in 
India before the India Act of 1935, 
e.g. household suffrage, payment of 


taxes, educational qualifications, etc. 
The evolution of a workable plan 
would be greatly facilitated if Pandit 
Nehru could bring the King and the 
Maharaja Mohan Shamsher Jung to- 
gether and induce the latter to resume 
the position of Prime Minister. 

It is essential, too, that the army 
should be placed on an up-to-date 
basis. For this, as already noted, 
British and American equipment is 
required. That the Indian Military 
Mission has failed to win the confidence 
of the Nepalese is regrettable. Unless 
a better atmosphere can be produced 
it might be advisable to provide an 
impartial mission recruited, for example 
in Sweden or Denmark. 

It should be made clear to the people 
of Nepal that India, Britain and 
America in collaboration are prepared 
to make themselves responsible for a 
comprehensive plan of economic 
development that would make itself 
felt in every village. The emphasis 
would be on agriculture combined with 
a scheme of land reform; industrializa- 
tion would be promoted. There are 
several promising hydro-electric 
schemes, combined with irrigation, 
which should be taken up at an early 
date. The road between Raxaul and 
Katmandu should be pushed through 
as rapidly as possible, and a railway 
link is highly desirable, if only for 
reasons of strategy. A network of 
metalled roads is an urgent necessity. 

Communism is thrusting its tentacles 
over the Himalayas. For the peace of 
the world it must be held in check. 
Faced by a strong, self-confident Nepal, 
with India and the West strongly 
behind her, it would hesitate to make 
any open challenge to the plains below. 
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McCARTHY VERSUS 
EISENHOWER 


By DENYS SMITH 


Tee hope that Senator McCarthy 
would subside into party regu- 
larity when a Republican Adminis- 
tration took office has now faded. He 
is just as active in saving the American 
people from the subversive effects of 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
as he was when there was a Democratic 
President in the White House. 

It is hard to find any close parallel in 
British experience to McCarthy and the 
role he plays. In some ways he is like 
an American Horatio Bottomley using 
the Congressional record for his “ John 
Bull.” To go further back into history 
he bears some slight resemblance to 
John Wilkes, but for a more authentic 
parallel one would have to go still 
further back to Titus Oates. During 
the Restoration period you had the 
threat of a foreign power, France, as 
to-day you have the threat of Russia. 
In Britain then you had a potential 
fifth column linked with that foreign 
power through sharing or feeling 
tolerant towards its religious faith, 
just as you have in America to-day a 
potential fifth column which shares the 
same political faith as Russia. You 
had then various acts, such as the Gun- 
powder Plot, which provided some con- 
crete reason for believing that the 
internal threat was real, just as there 
have been undoubted cases of Com- 
munist plotting in America to-day. You 
had Titus Oates making use of public 
alarm as does McCarthy to bring 
groundless accusations against innocent 
people. Finally, the success of Oates 


inspired minor imitators, such as Bedloe 
and Dangerfield, as McCarthy’s success 


has encouraged Senator Jenner: and 
Congressman Velde. 

To turn to the United States, the 
position which Senator McCarthy occu- 
pies in relation to Eisenhower is very 
like that of Senator Huey Long in 
relation to Roosevelt. Their methods 
and the cause of their success are 
different, but the political consequences 
of their activities are similar. In 
Huey Long’s day the public were 
deeply concerned over the depression 
which brought unemployment, low 
wages, and low farm prices in its train. 
Faith in the foundations of the Ameri- 
can way of life and the American 
system of free capitalistic enterprise 
was shaken. The question then was 
what changes in the traditional 
approach would have to be accepted to 
save the American system. Now the 
public is deeply concerned with the 
external and internal threat of Com- 
munism, which is fundamentally 
opposed to the American system. And 
the danger is that in seeking ostensibly 
to save it from this enemy steps will be 
taken which in reality undermine it. 
In both periods the voters rejected a 
previous Administration at the polls 
because they did not think it sufficiently 
aware of the dangers the country faced 
or active enough in meeting them. 
Both Senators McCarthy and Long 
acted on the principle that if a spoonful 
of medicine was good, a_ bucketful 
would be even better. Both courted 
public support by insisting that the 
methods adopted by their respective 
Presidents and party leaders should be 
carried to extremes. There also seems 
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little doubt that McCarthy, like Long, 
has set the White House as his ultimate 
goal. 

It is hard to say what would have 
happened if Senator Long had lived. 
But probably as the depression receded 
and demagoguery of the Left grew less 
impressive his influence would have 
declined. There was also the possi- 
bility that the Roosevelt Administration 
would have plucked up its courage and 
brought suit against Long for income 
tax irregularities. In the same way, if 
the threat of Communism diminishes 
and demagoguery of the Right has less 
appeal, Senator McCarthy will lose his 
national audience and his national 
influence. There is also the possibility 
that the Justice Department will file suit 
against him for financial irregularities. 
But for many reasons McCarthy is less 
of a menace than Long; in fact, he 
might almost be called a threat on 
sufferance only. If Eisenhower was will- 
ing to accept the risks to the Republican 
Party of direct opposition to McCarthy 
there would be no doubt about the 
outcome, whereas Roosevelt’s direct 
opposition to Long was not sufficient to 
end his power. Long, to start with, 
had made his state of Louisiana a kind 
of pocket borough. His power there 
was so great that even while a United 
States Senator, and not directly con- 
nected with the State government, he 
could secure the passage of any bill he 
wished. A series of bills were passed 
just before his death by number and 
title. The only available text was in 
Huey Long’s pocket. McCarthy’s hold 
on Wisconsin is far less. Eisenhower 
won a far greater majority in Wisconsin 
than McCarthy himself did. If Eisen- 
hower had not been running McCarthy 
might even have suffered defeat. 

Eisenhower has, however, set him- 
self two major aims in the field of 
domestic policy. The first is to unite 
ll Republican factions and the second 
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is to co-operate fully with Congress, 
fully respecting its constitutional posi- 
tion as a co-ordinate branch of the 
Government. Senator McCarthy is 
making it difficult for the President to 
achieve either of these aims, and his 
efforts to achieve them have at times 
given the impression, particularly to 
McCarthy’s potential victims, that he 
was trying to “appease”’ McCarthy. 
The cause of McCarthy’s success is the 
deep-rooted fear of aggressive Com- 
munism which pervades the country, 
the revelation that Communists had 
managed to infiltrate into the highest 
branches of the Government, and the 
suspicion that if a few respected 
citizens had been furthering the Com- 
munist cause without detection there 
might well be many more hitherto un- 
suspected and innocent-appearing men 
and women doing the same. The 
methods he uses are not the power of 
oratory. McCarthy is a disappointing 
speaker. He does not rant or roar or 
bring crowds to their feet. He is soft- 
voiced and conversational and the lack 
of exaggeration in his delivery helps to 
make his audience unmindful of exag- 
geration in his subject-matter. But he 
has a shrewd sense of what assertions 
will be startling enough to capture 
newspaper headlines. His most effec- 
tive weapons are his abuse of two Con- 
gressional rights; the right of investiga- 
tion and the right to be free from libel 
for any statement made during the 
course of a legislator’s official duties. 
The right of Congress to investigate is 
based on the theory that it must be 
able to acquire the necessary informa- 
tion on which to base legislation. But 
McCarthy and his imitators have used 
investigation as an independent right. 
Congressional committees have become 
Star Chamber courts and the so-called 
witness is in reality a defendant de- 
prived of normal legal rights and safe- 
guards, with rumour and gossip un- 
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hesitatingly accepted as evidence against 
him. 

The purpose of the investigation 
is not. to acquire information for 
legislation but to purge the govern- 
ment, or some private organiza- 
tion such as the film industry or an 
educational institute, of all members 
whose views are regarded by McCarthy 
with suspicion. The Senator is such a 
suspicious man that he would be 
thoroughly at home in Lilliput, where 
it was subversive to tackle a boiled egg 
at its big end. Even General Marshall 
is a traitor to McCarthy. The only 
people he appears to regard as 
thoroughly trustworthy are those who 
once belonged to the Communist Party. 
Immunity from the law of libel is a 
useful auxiliary weapon in accomplish- 
ing the purge. It makes “ character 
assassination ’’ easy and safe, while the 
denials of the victim seldom catch up 
with the assertions of his guilt. 

Senator McCarthy’s original target 
was the State Department and he is 
still at war with the Voice of America, 
one of its principle propaganda weapons. 
It can easily be understood that the 
kind of propaganda which would appeal 
to McCarthy would have no appeal at 
all to many foreign audiences. This has 
made the “‘ Voice ’’ vulnerable. Many 
American libraries abroad also had on 
their shelves the kind of books whose 
authors did not meet with Senator 
McCarthy’s approval. It is hard to see 
how reading that excellent detective 
story, The Thin Man, to take a simple 
example, would subvert anybody even 
though its author, Dashiell Hammet, 
was a Communist fellow-traveller. But 
the State Department, in the interests 
of Republican Party unity and Con- 
gressional co-operation, has ordered all 
books by Communist authors to be 
taken from the library shelves. For a 
time it even insisted that foreign radio 
broadcasts should not quote any Com- 
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munist, though the practice of using an 
opponent’s words to confound him is 
standard practice even in the Senate. 
This order has now been modified in 
the interests of commonsense. Morale 
in the State Department, and particu- 
larly in the information division, fell to 
a new low point. 

Close co-operation with Congress 
and all segments of the Republican 
Party was no doubt desirable, but in its 
efforts to win co-operation the Adminis- 
tration seemed ready to cast itself in the 
role of the lady of Riga. McCarthy 
began to be called the Super Secretary 
of State. People began to wonder 
where, and even whether, the Adminis- 
tration would draw the line. A point 
of no retreat came when McCarthy 
attacked: the nomination of Charles 
Bohlen as ambassador to Russia. He 
was now attacking an action which had 
originated with the Republican Ad- 
ministration, not a condition which it 
had inherited from the Truman Ad- 
ministration. Attacks on the State 
Department and Voice of America 
could be interpreted as nothing more 
serious than reflections on the past 
Administration, though they certainly 
implied mistrust of the Republican 
Administration’s ability “to clean up 
the mess ” in Washington. But Bohlen 
was the personal choice and the personal 
friend of Eisenhower himself. McCarthy 
lost his fight by a vote of 74 to 13. The 
Bohlen episode was significant not 
because it showed that McCarthy could 
be decisively checked, but because it 
showed that McCarthy was prepared to 
use the same tactics against Eisenhower 
and Dulles as against Truman and 
Acheson to further his ambitions. Yet 
the Administration still seem to hope 
that McCarthy can be regenerated and 
they let him down lightly when to offset 
the Bohlen rebuff he announced with a 
great flourish that he had negotiated an 
agreement with a group of Greek ship- 
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owners to conduct no more trade with 
Iron Curtain countries. The impression 
he tried to create was that he had accom- 
plished something which the poor old 
befuddled State Department had been 
unable to do. Dulles used the velvet 
glove technique. He invited McCarthy 
to a luncheon conference and at its close 
a joint communiqué was issued as though 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin were 
a sovereign State. Apart from this 
curious tribute to the Senator’s status 
the end of the Greek ship episode 
marked an enforced McCarthy retreat. 
The negotiations he spoke of when he 
went into lunch had become a voluntary 
communication to his committee when 
he left. 

McCarthy has been losing some 
skirmishes, but real battle has yet to be 
joined. The Administration have, how- 
ever, shown that they are prepared to 
give battle if necessary. In the meantime 
they appear to be treating McCarthy 
very muchas they are treating Malenkov, 
taking his protestation of wishing to be 
helpful at face value until it is proved 
spurious. Perhaps, too, they are bearing 
in mind the old proverb that if you give a 
man enough rope he will hang himself. 
There is plenty of evidence that Mc- 
Carthy is going too far. In a recent 
Gallup poll 43 per cent. of those 
questioned knew about McCarthy’s 
activities, 22 per cent. of these had 
formed an unfavourable opinion of 
him, 19 per cent. a favourable, and 2 
per cent. held a neutral opinion. During 
the campaign Eisenhower had said that 
while he approved of McCarthy’s 
objectives he disapproved of his 
methods. Bearing this in mind it was 
perhaps not surprising that while those 
who had formed an opinion divided 
21 to 17 in thinking he was on the whole 
doing more good than harm, they 
divided 25 to 13 in disapproving of his 
methods. The Press of the country is 
overwhelmingly opposed to McCarthy, 
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with such inevitable exceptions as the 
newspapers owned by Col. McCormick. 
Republican leaders who stood aside 
when he was weakening the Democratic 
Party did not hesitate in opposing his 
attack on the Bohlen appointment. 
When McCarthy and his imitators 
attacked the Churches and academic 
bodies they entered an area where men 
were not afraid to answer back and 
were heard when they did. The Very 
Rev. Francis Sayre, Dean of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral, declared that Mc- 
Carthy and others “‘ are demonstrating 
that they believe God and the Nation 
are best served by the frightened and 
credulous collaborators of a servile 
brand of patriotism.” A Unitarian 
minister, Dr. Davies, said of the pro- 
posed investigation of schools and 
churches: ‘‘ Let me say as a minister of 
religion, and as one who has been 
opposed to Communism for far longer 
than they have, that. they are morally 
unfitted for such an undertaking. They 
are too shocking an example to youth. 
What will be the effect upon young 
people in our schools and colleges when 
they see their teachers ‘ investigated ” 
by men who are reckless with accusa- 
tions and careless with truth?” A 
University President, Dr. Shuster, said : 
**T would remind you that the univer- 
sity has always been a forum in the 
presence of which the lords of the 
passing hour are subjected to scrutiny. 
No doubt the time has come to ask on 
what meat this, our Cesar, has fed and 
to review his activities with the utmost 
objectivity, calm and chilly resolution, 
so that an authoritative report can be 
made to the people.”” Bishop Oxnam, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
said that education was about to be 
subjected to “an attack by men who 
have sought political advantage in an 
hour of hysteria by capitalizing upon 
fear and, in the name of Americanism, 
by attacking our institutions, discredit- 
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ing our leaders, and dividing our 
people.” 

It was suggested earlier in this article 
that McCarthy was a serious threat on 
sufferance only. His chief strength is 
the desire of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration to achieve party harmony. When 
it becomes evident to everybody, and 
particularly to Eisenhower himself, that 


the alternatives are not co-operating 
with McCarthy or opposing McCarthy, 
but whether McCarthy or Eisenhower 
shall direct the Republican Party and 
national policy, then the battle will be 
joined. Eisenhower’s majority through- 
out the nation, even in McCarthy’s own 
State, does not leave any doubt as to 
the outcome. DENys SMITH. 


LAST GLIMPSE OF THE 
WEBBS 


By ALLAN CHAPPELOW 


UST ten years ago on April 30th, 

1943, there died one of the greatest 

of English women—a former beauty 
whose passionate devotion to the cause 
of social reform, enhanced by an 
exceptionally successful marriage, re- 
sulted in many social changes and 
advances which are now taken for 
granted and have become part of our 
national life. Her name—Beatrice 
Webb. 

My picture shows Sydney and Beat- 
rice Webb in the evening of life, and on 
Beatrice’s death a short while later, it 
became the last portrait in any medium 
of the famous partnership—not two 
hearts beating as one but two type- 
writers clicking as one, as someone has 
aptly described them. 

I was spending a week’s leave at a 
Fabian Society Summer School at the 
time and wanted to see the Webbs, who 
lived quite near, at Passfield Corner, 
Liphook, Surrey. After arranging an 
appointment I was received in the most 
friendly fashion by Mrs. Webb. She was 
wearing a strikingly picturesque cos- 
tume, apparently donned specially for 
the occasion. She told me that Sydney 
was out for a walk with the dog and 
would not be back until later, and then 
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proceeded to show me all around the 
Lodge, commenting at frequent inter- 
vals on the many interesting pictures 
on the walls. Of these I particularly 
remember one of her nephew Sir 
Stafford Cripps as a child, which she 
pointed out with great pride; a news- 
paper cartoon of Sydney in Parliament ; 


a photograph of Bernard Shaw; and a 


striking red chalk drawing of Lenin. 

Mrs. Webb talked continually. She 
asked me many questions about people 
like Kingsley Martin, Hugh Dalton, 
the Coles and the late Harold Laski. 
Beatrice Webb kept a detailed diary 
(part of which has now been published) 
in which she recorded her trenchant 
comments on events of the day and 
contemporary political figures. I dread 
to contemplate the possibility that she 
may have noted down for the per- 
manent record any of my youthful and 
perhaps over-zealous opinions ex- 
pressed on that occasion. Clearly she 
had almost as great an interest in 
knowing how the Socialist movement 
appeared to me, then a humble member 
of the younger generation, as I had in 
meeting her. 

Beatrice Potter, as she was before 
her marriage, was one of nine children 
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of a wealthy railway magnate. Her 
father’s distinguished circle of friends 
included Francis Galton, Huxley, 
Tyndal, George Henry Lewes and the 
philosopher Herbert Spencer. Of these 
the last named was destined to make a 
special appeal to Beatrice’s developing 
intellectual interest and enthusiasms, 
and to be the inspiration behind her 
decision to abandon her extravagant 
life as a social butterfly to study “ the 
physical misery and moral debasement,” 
as she termed it, of the East End slums. 

From that time on, the die of 
Beatrice’s life was cast. At the age of 
twenty-four she took the daring step— 
almost unprecedented in those days— 
of working herself as a seamstress in a 
clothing factory in order to gain know- 
ledge of conditions at first hand. This 
experience gave her the deep convic- 
tion, which became the basis of her 
entire future life, that the evils of low 
wages, long hours and insanitary con- 
ditions could be improved by legisla- 
tion, and moreover, that this means 
could lead on to fundamental changes 
in the social structure involving a 
minimum standard of life for every 
citizen. 

She worked for a period at Toynbee 
Hall with Samuel and Henrietta Barnett, 
and in 1891 published her first great 
work under the title The Co-operative 
Movement of Great Britain. In the 
same year she married an obscure civil 
servant clerk—-to the horror of her 
family. Yet Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb 
were remarkably well suited to each 
other; she with her practical sense, 
originality, ruthless analysis, cool judg- 
ment and literary ability; he with his 
extraordinary capacity for collecting 
facts and storing them, neatly pigeon- 
holed, in his encyclopedic memory. 
Neither was interested in the arts or 
average pleasures of mankind. Mar- 
riage they regarded as “‘ the wastepaper 
basket of the emotions.” It cleared the 
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SYDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 
(Photograph by the Author.) 


desk for the serious business of life. 
The couple celebrated their honeymoon 
by writing a history of the Trade Union 
movement together; this and many of 
their subsequent books are now stan- 
dard works. 

Sydney Webb had been a founder of 
the Fabian Society in 1884 and Beat- 
rice’s vigorous voice joined his on its 
committees shortly after their marriage. 
In 1898 they founded the London 
School of Economics—“ the Webber- 
ies,”” as it speedily came to be known— 
and countless thousands who have 
taken the B.Sc. (Econ.) degree under its 
auspices have reason to be grateful to 
its pioneer founders. 

From 1909 onwards the Webbs 
played an increasing part in moulding 
British Labour opinion. In this year 
they produced their Minority Report 
on the Poor Law, demanding aboli- 
tion of the workhouses and boards of 
guardians and their replacement by pub- 
lic assistance boards and the relief of the 
destitute in properly specialized institu- 
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tions. Their ultimate aim was to 
prevent and not merely palliate destitu- 
tion, and the large degree in which this 
has been achieved to-day springs from 
their work. 

The Webbs founded the well-known 
periodical The New Statesman in 1913 
and in every aspect of their work were 
largely responsible for shaping the out- 
look and philosophy of the British 
Labour Movement as we know it to- 
day. They were mainly instrumental in 
steering its policies and programmes 
away from the Marxism which had 
almost everywhere gained the day on 
the Continent. Their philosophy of 
peaceful permeation and_ gradual 
change—“ the inevitability of gradual- 
ness,” to use their own phrase— 
brought together the various branches 
of the British Labour Movement on 
principles which may have been 
Marxist in origin, but which were 
decidedly un-Marxist, constitutional 
and evolutionary as to method. In this 
the Webbs were undoubtedly influenced 
by Bentham, John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer. Marxism is now 
being exposed as a complete fallacy, 
root and branch. History will say that 
the Webbs recoiled, and helped others 
to recoil, from the worst and most 
dangerous elements in Marxism. 

When Sydney was made peer in 1929 
Beatrice insisted on continuing to be 
known as Mrs. Sydney Webb. In her 
later years she became deeply inter- 
ested in the great social experiment in 
Russia, though she always remained 
very critical of Russian foreign policy, 
the G.P.U. (Secret Police) and certain 
other features. Their joint work 


Soviet Communism—a New Civiliza- 
tion? sold 40,000 copies of the first 
edition and ran into a number of 
further editions. The query mark in- 
corporated in the title is a tribute to 
the Webbs’ impartiality and relevant 
scepticism, but nevertheless during the 
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late ’thirties and early ’forties, as Rus- 
sian foreign policy moved towards 
alliance with the Nazi war chiefs, feeling 
grew on many sides that the Webbs had 
seen Russia through those spectacles 
of adulatory idealism which have in so 
many other instances blinded the vision 
of the Left. It remains to be seen how 
great a factor the personal influence of 
Stalin may have been in making many 
of their judgments on Russia seem 
unsound. 

What is certain is that in her general 
aims and the devotion and single- 
mindedness by which she strove for 
their realization, Beatrice Webb’s life 
has merited permanent honour. 
She wanted in place of “a nation 
of the rich and a nation of the poor” 
reasonable security of livelihood, per- 
sonal dignity and freedom, and equal 
opportunity for self-development for 
all sections of the community. Some 
may quarrel with the Webbs’ socialism 
but no true democrat can deny their 
service to the cause of democracy 
or the many benefits now universally 
accepted by Left and Right alike 
in which the work of the Webbs has 
resulted. The award to Sydney Webb 
of England’s highest distinction—the 
Order of Merit—by the Churchill War 
Government, is the best proof of the 
very high esteem in which the Webbs 
and their work are held by the nation. 

When I had the great privilege of 
meeting her, Beatrice was in her eighty- 
sixth year, but she seemed full of energy 
and vitality. She marched me up and 
down the stairs, showing me almost 
every room in the house, and then all 
around the charming garden. While we 
were in the garden, Sydney returned 
with the dog. Beatrice took up a stance 
with one hand on the sundial and 
beckoned Sydney to join her. He 
demurred at first, saying that his legs 
were tired and that he wanted to sit 
down and rest. But Beatrice coaxed: 
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‘*Come along, Sydney, come along,” 
whereupon smiling benevolently he 
generously set his own inclinations on 
one side for a moment and obliged, and 
I clicked the shutter. A short while 
afterwards Beatrice caught a chill and 
died, and my portrait became historic 
as the last portrait in any medium of the 
famous partnership. Great women are 
very much rarer than great men and it 
seems doubtful whether I shall ever have 


N aarticle entitled “The Decay 
Az Authority ” appeared in the 
May, 1903, number of The 
National Review, and the author, who 
signed himself ‘ A Retired Politician,” 
began by saying that he was using the 
word “authority” to mean “the 
power arising from spontaneous but 
not slavish deference paid to superior 
ability, character, or station.” Here is 
an extract from the article :— 


It may perhaps be thought that for 
many years the authority of the Church 
has been steadily waning. But a 
closer scrutiny will, I think, far from 
confirming that view, tend to dispel it. 
It may be true, and no doubt it is, that 
people are far less disposed than they 
once were to yield a conventional 
acceptance of abstruse theological dog- 
mas; but to question, doubt, or even 
refuse absolute credence to these is 
not to challenge the authority of the 
Church, or rather of the Churches, in 
the sense .in which, be it remembered, 
the word authority is employed in this 
paper. Churches and religious creeds 
are spiritual and moral, or they are 
nothing: a truth which, doubtless, 
Tennyson had in his mind when he 
wrote: 

There lives more Faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the Creeds, 


and which possibly a living writer of 


a comparable experience. Certainly 
meeting Beatrice Webb, and Sydney 
too, was an event which will always live 
vividly in my memory. What a remark- 
able marriage! ‘‘ One and one when 
placed in a certain statistical relation- 
ship make not 2 but 11,” as Sydney 
pointed out to Beatrice during his 
courtship. 
ALLAN CHAPPELOW. 
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verse also intended to express in the 

lines: 

Who once has doubted never quite 
believes; 

Who once believed will never wholly 
doubt. 


The vastly increased spiritual vitality 
and moral activity of the Churches 
during the last thirty or forty years 
cannot have failed to bear good fruit, 
and to have strengthened their authority. 
I do not lose sight of the opposing 
influences they have had to encounter; 
the confusion of thought and de- 
moralization of purpose, if only tran- 
sitory, engendered by a sudden inroad of 
scepticism, and even of agnosticism. 
The increase in the quantity of bestial— 
the word here is not too strong—and 
corrupting publications, and the acces- 
sibility to them rendered so easy by 
their cheapness and the ability to read, 
must be enumerated among the adverse 
influences with which the Churches 
have had to contend; not to speak of 
the relaxation of reverence and rebellion 
against authority generally, which is 
one of the displeasing phenomena of 
our time. Withal, the Churches, no- 
wise discouraged by those hostile cur- 
rents, and indeed only spurred to yet 
further energy by their existence, has, 
I should say, fully if not more than 
counteracted and counterbalanced 
them. 


CORRESPONDENCE °* 


To The Editor, 
The National and English Review 
Sir, 

Sir Edward Boyle’s learned and informa- 
tive article on Death Duties in your March 
issue appears to us to disclose no case 
whatever for their reduction, but an 
unanswerable case for their abolition. 

A tax of this kind offends against most 
of the cardinal principles of proper 
taxation—it is uncertain, it “‘ kills the 
goose that lays the golden egg,” it 
discourages thrift and enterprise, and it 
encourages personal extravagance. It is 
hardly too much to say that, historically, 
no great Empire whose governments 
persisted in taxation offending against 
the cardinal principles of sound finance 
has long survived. 

The Conservative Party can afford to 
ignore Socialist arguments in favour of 
Death Duties, because these are based 
partly on discredited economic theories 
and partly on political expediency— 
really, as Sir Edward points out, upon the 
victimization of a small minority. In 
practice, many Socialists who rave against 
inherited or “‘ increased ’’ wealth, will in 
the next breath admit that they try every 
week to win £75,000 for a few shillings 
in a football pool; while at the other end 
of the scale, there is no evidence that 
wealthy Socialists are any less prone 
than other people to try to avoid by any 
legal means the payment of Death Duties 
on their own estates. 


At the last Annual Meeting of the 
Central Council of the National Union, 
a motion in favour of tax relief for parents 
who send their children to private schools 
was rejected by a large majority, on the 
ground apparently that parents who wish 
to “better” their children in any way 
should work harder and make further 
sacrifices to this end, rather than expect 
relief from the State. Surely a logical 
result of this admirable train of thought 
should be that in all such cases the 
accidental death at a crucial moment of 
one or both parents should not make any 
pecuniary difference to the children ? 

We believe that a tax on death is en- 
tirely immoral and that a Conservative 
Government should dispense with it. To 
illustrate the point, we ask what would 
happen to any Government which at- 
tempted to impose a tax on birth. Human 
beings may have little in common; but 
we are all born and we all die. Why put 
a tax on one event, and not upon the 
other? 

Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL V. ARGYLE, 
Prospective Conservative Candidate, 
Loughborough Division. 
JOHN B. WARDLEY, 
Chairman, 
Loughborough College Conservative 
Association. 
* For reasons of space we do not normally 


publish letters in the columns of this Review. 
—Editor. 


N.B.—Lord Cardigan wishes to correct the impression which he gave in his 


article last month that the “‘ Continental”? Bentley was available only for export. 
A number of these cars have in fact been sold on the home market, though Lord 
Cardigan had reason to believe, when he wrote the article, that the model was 


for export only. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
PALACES, POETS, PERAMBULATORS * 


By ERIC GILLETT 


kind of reading has displaced the 

very popular memoirs of the early 
years of the present century. Written 
by Continental Royalties, or more 
often, perhaps, written for them, these 
works reached a peak of snobbery 
and inanity which can rarely have been 
equalled and certainly not surpassed 
in other branches of literature. They 
specialized in pointless anecdotes 
related only on account of the eminence 
of the speakers, who must often have 
been appalled to see their own banalities 
in print. No such accusation can be 
made against Madame Jacques Balsan, 
whose The Glitter and the Gold is as 
frank as it is fascinating. It is an 
autobiography written with remarkable 
detachment. Consuelo Vanderbilt 
married the ninth Duke of Marlborough 
when she was only eighteen. The 
ceremony took place in 1895. It had 
been planned months before by the 
bride’s mother, who, so sure was she 
of the ultimate success of her carefully 
organized campaign, had ordered her 
daughter’s wedding dress in Paris 
before her future son-in-law proposed. 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt was a ruthless, 
efficient woman, and her manceuvres 
are described dispassionately by her 
daughter who suffered years of dis- 
comfort as a result of their success. 
Life at Blenheim in the ’nineties and 
the gilded years before the First War 
was full of surprises. There is a 
superb account of a visit paid to the 
Marlboroughs by the Kaiser, accom- 
panied by his unwilling uncles, the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Connaught. The “ inevitable ” signed 


I: is difficult to judge exactly what 
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photograph was inadequate recom- 
pense for a disturbing occasion and a 
request that the Crown Prince might 
come to stay at Blenheim in the sum-: 
mer. Although more amiable than 
his father, his behaviour was more 
eccentric. It concluded with the royal 
guest driving the four-in-hand coach to 
the station, a feat he had never at- 
tempted before. “English sports- 
manship,” the author comments 
laconically, “‘ considerably abetted our 
safe arrival at the station.” 

It is the Duchess’s American origin 
that gives this book its peculiarly 
piquant flavour. . She is fond of the 
English, but not as fond of us as she 
is of the French. It was in France 
that she spent the happiest years of 
her life. She has the highest opinion 
of the French flair for a gesture and she 
found the noble circles in which she 
moved in England deficient in such 
courtesies. Her eye for character is 
acute, and she gives expression to it 
in her companion portraits of Nancy 
Lady Astor and Margot Asquith. One 
of her most congenial companions 


* The Glitter and the Gold. By Consuelo 
Vanderbilt Balsan. Heinemann. 15s. 

Napoleon at St. Helena. Memoirs of 
General Bertrand, January to May, 1821. 
Deciphered and annotated by Paul Fleuriot 
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during the difficult years of her married 
life proves, not surprisingly, to have 
been her cousin by marriage, Mr. 
Churchill. There are delightful glimpses 
of him, directing a team of four French 
artists to paint a composite picture, 
arranging for two gardeners to create 
ripples in a moat so that he might have 
it photographed “ rough” for him to 
paint from, engaging in vitriolic repar- 
tee with Lady Astor. “If I were your 
wife,” she shouted, “I would put 
poison in your coffee!” “And if I 
were your husband,” he replied, “I 
would drink it.” 

To the young Duchess the formality 
of Court circles seemed overwhelming. 
She had unique opportunities for obser- 
ving life in Vienna and St. Petersburg, 


where the Czar sat next her at dinner. 


Tiring of this rarefied atmosphere she 
sought the more congenial society of 
the “Souls ” and later, of the Fabians, 
with whom she accepted the austere 
hospitality of Sydney and Beatrice 
Webb and listened bewildered to the 
cryptic brilliance of Shaw, and the 
ebullient high spirits of H. G. Wells. 
These encounters encouraged her to 
give practical expression to her own 
ideas of social reform, and she soon 
discovered that she was a good plat- 
form speaker and was elected to the 
L.C.C. The Glitter and the Gold—an 
extremely apt title—is a truthful, objec- 
tive picture of an externally brilliant 
phase of English social history. 
Madame Balsan is one of the small 
group entitled to write about it, and 
by good fortune she proves to be a 
lively, selective recorder, with just the 
wryly humorous touch that so much 
pomp and circumstance demand. This 
book is as entertaining as it is revealing. 

Only seven years ago there were 
discovered among the possessions of 
Madame Thayer, a descendant of 


General Bertrand, Grand Marshal to 
the Palace in the time of Napoleon 


Buonaparte, the memoirs he had written 
about the Emperor. Bertrand’s style 
was telegraphic. “An _ inventory,” 
someone called it, but of its authenticity 
and importance there can be no doubt 
at all. Frédéric Masson wrote that of 
all the people who surrounded the 
Emperor at St. Helena, Bertrand stood 
out above all the others. He remained 
aloof from intrigues. He added that 
as long as the memoirs of the Marshal 
remained in obscurity a “ yawning 
abyss” in the history of the captivity 
existed. Napoleon at St. Helena 
is a true contribution to history and 
M. Paul Fleuriot de Langle, Secretary- 
General of the Napoleon Institute, has 
deciphered and annotated it with tact 
and understanding, a difficult task 
because Bertrand wrote in a kind of 
shorthand, e.g. “Je so. il est fig.” 
represented “‘/e soir, il est fort gai.” 
The period covered is from January to 
May, 1821, and a further instalment of 
Bertrand’s Memoirs of the years 1816- 
17 is in preparation. 

The verbatim reports of Napoleon’s 
conversations show him to have been 
a dictator to the end, but he was very 
courageous. Only a month before he 
died he remarked “I am very glad 
that I have no religion. I find it a 
great consolation, as I have no imagi- 
nary terrors and no fear of the future.” 
He hardly ever mentioned Wellington 
though he left a legacy to a man who 
had tried to assassinate him, and he 
expressed a strange fear that the 
English might wish to keep his body 
and bury it at Westminster. ‘‘ They 
must be made to return it to France,” 
he said. “Let the Prince Regent be 
informed of this in such a way that 
they may not be tempted to keep my 
ashes.” 

This day to day record gives a 
depressing picture of the last days of a 
genius. The two generals, Montholon 
and Bertrand, the servants, Marchand, 
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and Pierron, all act as 
nurses. The attentions of the two 
priests Buonavita and Vignali are not 
welcome. Among the doctors, Archi- 
bald Arnott seems to have won his 
patient’s respect and regard, as Napo- 
leon left him six hundred pounds and 
an engraved snuffbox. Bertrand re- 
cords the most trifling events at Long- 
wood without comment. He was the 
most unobtrusive of reporters. He 
was also an amanuensis of a postscript 
to history. 

How pleasant it would be if only 
some thoughtful Elizabethan had per- 
formed a similar office for Shakespeare! 
Lack of material does not deter people 
from writing books about him or about 
this or that aspect of his work. Mr. 
M. M. Reese has gained some reputa- 
tion from his earlier writings on the 
Tudors and the Stuarts and now he 
has written a most ambitious book 
Shakespeare, His World and His Work, 
in which he sets out to give a “ full and 
uncomplicated account of the man, 
his life and his art, against the back- 
ground of the world in which he lived 
and worked.” This is a considerable 
undertaking and it is possible to give 
only a very superficial idea of Mr. 
Reese’s achievement in this notice. In 
reading a new biography of a celebrity 
of the past it is always a good thing to 
begin with the bibliography. Mr. 
Reese’s is impressive. The recent works 
by Mr. Ivor Brown and Miss Marchette 
Chute are both included, but on reading 
the book it will be found that Mr. 
Reese mostly accepts the conclusions of 
Sir Edmund Chambers on questions of 
fact, and that he acknowledges special 
debts of gratitude to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Professors Peter Alexan- 
der and F. P. Wilson. As a writer and 
critic Mr. Reese seems to me to be 
sound, conscientious and methodical, 
rather than inspiring or exciting. I 
have an idea that his book will be 
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widely used in the English schools of 
the universities and in the upper forms of 
schools, and they will find it valuable. 
Mr. Reese is near to the heart of the 
matter when he writes: ‘“‘ Shakespeare 
was fascinated by the spectacle of life 
as he found it, confused, wasteful and 
mysterious though it might often be. 
For years he struggled in imagination 
with sorrows, triumphs and aspirations 
not his own, and when a man is willing 
to bear a burden such as this, and has, 
moreover, a supreme articulateness, a 
supreme gift of memorable speech, it 
would be strange if he had nothing 
to tell us for our good.” 

Mr. Ivan Roe’s Shelley: The Last 
Phase has not been composed under 
the handicap of too little material to 
draw upon. Few groups have been as 
fully documented as the Shelley circle, 
and Mr. Roe’s intention here is to 
present a record of Shelley’s last sixty- 
nine days as a kind of palimpsest. He 
undertook this task because the poet’s 
life appears to him a palimpsest of 
ideas and emotion. Naturally this 
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involves a generous use of the cinematic 
method. The author moves backwards 
and forwards in time with a novelist’s 
assurance. He has drawn upon pre- 
viously unpublished State papers. He 
studies the influence of Petrarch upon 
Shelley. He has something new to 
say about Julian and Maddalo. This 
well written, picturesque book was 
composed with an eye on the reader 
who, knowing little of Shelley or his 
work, might be induced to turn to 
the poetry. I believe that some will. 

In a Foreword to Safety Last, by 
Col. W. F. Stirling, another poet, 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon says that this 
book will be cherished by everyone 
who deplores the slogan Safety First, 
coined in the ’thirties. The author 
entered Damascus with Lawrence. He 
drew up the Albanian Constitution, 
helped by Whitaker’s Almanack. He 
worked as a porter for Messrs. Marks 
and Spencer, was Acting Governor of 
Sinai, advised technically on the filming 
of The Four Feathers, and organized 
a revolt in Liberia. As recently as 
1949 three Arab terrorists entered his 
house in Damascus and tried to 
assassinate him. There can be few 
men living who have survived six 
revolver bullet wounds from a weapon 
fired only a few feet away. Safety Last 
is an exact description of the straight- 
forward account of an amazing career. 
I should call it the Man of Action’s 
Book of the Year. And I think I 
should give Mr. John Poels, author of 
Without Let or Hindrance, an award 
for being the most happy-go-lucky 
traveller of 1952. With a companion, 
conveyed across Europe in an antique 
Morris Cowley, the pair made a 
spirited invasion of Jugoslavia, only 
returning when time, money, visas and 
tempers had expired and the travellers 
were in need of help. 

Mr. Peter Fleming set out upon his 
famous Brazilian Adventure in a 


cheekily modest humour which he 
managed to capture fully in his book. 
Mr. Poels hits his target as accurately 
in his infinitely less ambitious chronicle. 
There is plenty of information in this 
extraordinarily funny book, and the 
author’s misadventures with his tem- 
peramental car, his conversations with 
all kinds of people, his struggles with 
Putnik, his determination to resist 
repeated attempts to make him stay 
in the Students’ Town Built By Inter- 
national Labour or take part in the 
Chess Olympiad and Water-polo Com- 
petition at Dubrovnik, are hilarious. 
Without Let or Hindrance is under- 
graduate humour at its best and most 
engaging. It is a delightful book. 
Colonel P. H. Fawcett disappeared 
with two -young companions in the 
Matto Grasso region of Central Brazil 
in 1925. He left behind him in manu- 
script form an account of his expedi- 
tions in Bolivia and Brazil, and this 
has now been published with an 
Epilogue by his son, Mr. Brian Faw- 
cett, in Exploration Fawcett. Colonel 
Fawcett was born with a thirst for 
knowledge. He was fascinated by 
strange legends of lost cities and white 
tribes and he had a disinterested 
desire for knowledge about them. 
With each expedition he carried his 
researches further in spite of innumer- 
able obstacles and dangers. 
such a deep and genuine affection for 
people of every race and kind that he 
found it easy to make friends wherever 
he went. After his disappearance, 
various theories were advanced about 
what had happened to him. Mr. 
Fawcett can only say that when this 
book was going to press the fate of his 
father and his two companions was as 
much a mystery as ever it had been, 
Colonel Fawcett had always been 


against search parties going after him if 
he failed to return after a stipulated 
time. ‘ If we, with all my experience,” 


He had- 
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he had said, “‘ can’t make it, there’s 
not much hope for others. That’s one 
reason why I’m not telling exactly 
where we’re going.” 

Aconfirmed explorer, an odd, resolute, 
humane man. The work he accom- 
plished was important and he did it 
without fuss or offence to anybody. 


Exploration Fawcett is a revealing and 
fascinating book. It is well produced 
and illustrated, another example of 
the great improvement to be found in 
all the publications issued under the 
Hutchinson imprint during the last 
year or two. , 
Eric GILLETT. 
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By VISCOUNTESS MILNER 


HIS is at once an important 

and readable book about a 

great Englishman, the last of 
the Victorian Prime Ministers and the 
last great noble to hold the Premier- 
ship. Lord Salisbury was a man of 
unusual stature and of a personality 
that fitted his physical scale. Mr. 
Kennedy has given a balanced sketch 
of his career and has told his readers 
something about the deeply interesting 
personality of his subject. 

Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne- 
Cecil, the third son of the second 
Marquis of Salisbury, was born at 
Hatfield on February 3, 1830, seven 
years before Queen Victoria came to 
the throne. He was brought up at 
Hatfield, went to a private school, went 
to Eton, which he hated and where he 
had nearly as rough a time as Shelley. 
He persuaded his father to let him leave 
school at fifteen and then had home 
tutoring. Never were father and son 
more dissimilar than Robert Cecil and 
the second Marquis, the one revelling 
in all the conventions of a conventional 
age, and the other so very queer. Never 
can any duck have gazed with more 
critical feeling at a swan hatched 
mysteriously from her brood, than 
did the second Marquis. This boy of 
his was shy, sickly, constantly suffering 
from un-understandable things called 


nerves. He would not command the 
Militia, he hated riding and all out- 
door sports. What to do with such a 
son? Oxford, of course, where his 
health did not improve, then a long 
voyage to the Cape, Australia and 
New Zealand, and after this Parliament 
for Stamford in 1855. Parliament was 
a success, but in 1857 Robert Cecil 
married in the teeth of his father’s 
opposition and was cut off his allow- 
ance. He took this check in his stride 
and he and his young wife lived on 
£800 a year that had been left him by 
his mother. They eked out this exiguous 
income by writing for the Reviews and 
were, in spite of narrow circumstances, 
happy, and Robert was better in health 
than ever before. In course of time 
his elder brother’s decaying physique 
gave the forecast of an early death, 
and after two girls had been born to 
the young couple, the third child was 
a boy. Lord Salisbury then gave way, 
wrote that he would pay Robert Cecil’s 
debts and settle a proper allowance 
on the family. He was gratefully 
answered but there were no debts of 
any kind. 

In his old age Lord Salisbury was 
asked what privations he had minded 


* Salisbury, 1830-1903. Portrait of a 
Statesman, by A. L. Kennedy, M.C., M.A. 
Murray, 25s. 
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most when he was poor. He replied 
that he had disliked the small rooms 
and not being able to send for the best 
doctors for his family. 

History and family tradition have 
not said how the second Marquis got 
on afterwards with his brilliant, master- 
ful daughter-in-law during the eleven 
years of the next period, but he cannot 
have helped liking her; men always 
liked her all her life. The elder brother 
died in 1865 and Robert succeeded 
to the Marquisate in 1868. But before 
this (in 1866) he became a Cabinet 
Minister in Lord Derby’s Government, 
when he went to the India Office. He 
resigned in less than a year—over a 
Franchise Bill which was contrary to 
electoral promises—and having quar- 
relled with Disraeli showed no desire 
to make up the quarrel, for he was 
tenacious in his dislikes as well as in 
his affections, and there was much in 
Disraeli that offended his fastidious 
taste. He loathed flamboyancy and 
he had no feeling at all for the pic- 
turesque. Like George I, he had little 
use for poets and painters, and as for 
musicians, he would have consigned 
them to the lower circles of the infernal 
regions, for music was positively pain- 
ful to him. “ There’s a dreadful man 
called Brahms,” he said, describing a 
sad evening at some musical function 
he had had to go to, “I think him the 
worst.” 

In all these matters he was very 
much affected by Lady Salisbury, who 
thought the arts, especially music, 
demoralizing. This strong bias came 
from the fact that both Salisburys 
believed that there was a better object 
than art for work and devotion— 
religion. They had no need of any 
other anodyne, or of any other help 
to bear life than the Church afforded; 
other devotions seemed to them quite 
unworthy in comparison with the 
service to which they gave themselves. 
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What the arts bring to life they thought 
they already had in something far more 
inspiring. 

Mr. Kennedy takes his readers at a 
hand gallop through Lord Salisbury’s 
career—he has to in order to get it into 
one volume. The long struggle to 
keep the Turk going is described, the 
early awareness of the real Germany. 
Writing in 1864 Lord Robert Cecil (as 
he then was) said that either Germany 
would become one of the most power- 
ful empires in the world, or else... 
“the present enthusiasm will exhaust 
the energies of a people so unpractical, 
without leading to any definite result 
and Germany will fall back into her 
old condition, more divided, more 
stagnant, more impotent than before, 
and more helplessly the slave of 
Russia.” The word “ unpractical ” 
may seem a strange one to apply to a 
people so competent, so industrious, 
but what is true is that Germans do not 
count the cost of future payment. 
Since this prediction was made Ger- 
many has twice risen to dazzling heights 
of power during two wars, and each 
time she has totally collapsed. Is her 
present collapse final? It would make 
Europe a more peaceful place should 
this active, bellicose and immoderate 
people remain divided. 

And besides his watch on the foreign 
situation which was always changing, 
besides his work as Prime Minister, 
there are other aspects of Lord Salisbury, 
and they are all interesting. The 
public knows him chiefly as a Foreign 
Secretary. As a Prime Minister, if 
they have heard anything at all about 
what he did, they will know that he 
added six million square miles of terri- 
tory to the British Empire, and that 
if it had not been for his support of 
Rhodes and other adventuring men, 
and his determination to go into some 
of the darkest parts of the dark con- 
tinent and clear them up, we should 
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not hold very much of Africa to-day. 
True, it is not the fashion of our time 
to add to our stature, very much the 
reverse, but it is a good thing for us to 
remember that sixty years ago Lord 
Salisbury earned the name of Cecil 
Africanus by reason of his consolida- 
tion of Egypt, his acquisition of the 
Sudan, his handling of the delicate 
situation created by Marchand’s arrival 
at Fashoda just as Kitchener got to 
Khartoum, and his Agreements with 
Germany, France and Portugal in 
regard to other African territories. So 
that the African map, which was a 
blank when he was young, is now largely 
coloured red, with many roads and 
railways, many churches, hospitals and 
schools, and in most places a great 
improvement in African conditions. 
And if we are now encouraging the 
Africans to get into other troubles, and 
to rush their democratic fences, we 
have anyhow saved them from slavery, 
torture and demon worship of the most 
appalling kind. Those who want the 
Africans to be quite unguided—except 
of course by Moscow—should read 
some account of what conditions were 
like in dark Africa before we began to 
open it up. 

As for Lord Salisbury’s home policy, 
this was straightforward. He believed 
that the monarchical system suited this 
country, he believed that it was worth 
while to train a ruling class, and that 
better results were likely to be achieved 
for the country in this way. He did 
not believe that a “‘ free-for-all ” neces- 
sarily got the best characters and 
brains to the top, or that a narrow 
upbringing would produce statesmen. 
On the other hand he reminded his 
followers that “there are no absolute 
truths or principles in politics” and 
he further said “the object of our 
Party is not, and ought not to be to 
keep things as they are.” But he had a 


profound disbelief in legislation as a 


means of changing men and his know- 
ledge of history had taught him what 
revolutions did to a country. Above 
all he dreaded for his country national 
and imperial disintegration. He fought 
against Irish Home Rule with all his 
strength and there can be no doubt 
that he would have resisted the jetti- 
soning of India with all his might, as 
his son and heir did. 

In domestic legislation he imple- 
mented the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Housing, on which he had 
served, and an Act -was passed which 
penalized bad landlords and enabled 
Local Government authorities to pull 
down insanitary houses. The Act 
establishing County Councils was his, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, so was the Free Education Act. 
The House of Lords, whose value came, 
he believed, from the hereditary prin- 
ciple, was, he thought, a good Second 
Chamber, though he would have liked 
to introduce Life Peers. He thought 
it very important that the Second 
Chamber should not be filled with 
professional politicians, rivals to the 
Commons and believing in their own 
importance. Above all, Lord Salisbury 
believed in liberty, liberty of speech, 
liberty of life, 


“* Leave to live by no man’s leave 
Underneath the law.” 


He dreaded the tyranny of the local 
inspector, and in his own Hatfield he 
and his family waged an unceasing 
battle on behalf of the poor, the 
humble, the helpless, who are so 
much at the mercy of all kinds of jacks- 
in-office. There was no month at 
Hatfield when the fiery cross was not 
carried by the Cecils in a fight against 
some petty local tyranny. 
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THE MAKING OF THE MODERN SUDAN. 
The Life and Letters of Sir Douglas 
Newbold. By K.‘D. D. Henderson, 
C.M.G. Faber and Faber. 30s. 


T is not easy dispassionately to review 

the biography of a friend and colleague 
—incidentally one who twice succeeded 
me in posts in the Sudan. In trying to 
do him full justice one may appear 
fulsome. Over-restraint may convey to 
the reader a lack of appreciation of a 
remarkable man. As my successor in 
the governorship of Kordofan I had the 
pleasure of watching his growth in 
stature, his sure handling of local govern- 
ment and of discussing his problems 
from time to time. I could only judge 
his civil secretaryship from afar. His 
success was patent, but until I read this 
biography I admit that I had not sensed 
it in its fulness. 

Douglas Newbold was a man who would 
have shone in many walks of life—as 
classical scholar, educationalist, archeo- 
logist or country squire to name but a 
few. But to his friends I think his out- 
standing qualities were his humanity, 
his humility and his humour. Fate took 
him to the Sudan where in his D.C. days 
a growing love for the country and its 
people won a hard fight against the 
chafings of office routine. It is the irony 
of fate that in his latter years the inevitable 
strain of a responsible office in a dynamic 
political period, multiplied ten-fold by 
the exigencies of war, was at least the 
contributory cause of his too early death 
in 1945. He was not perhaps a great 
administrator in the technical sense. 
Office routine irked him, and at the same 
time he found it difficult to devolve and 
decentralize—not from any distrust of 
his subordinates but rather from an over- 
strong sense of duty. Had he cast on 
others some of the chores of office he 
might have done an even better job and 
he might have lived longer. How often 
in his letters to his friends he exclaims, 
““T haven’t time to think!” But there 
were qualities in him which far transcended 
any minor routine defects—qualities of 


leadership, of idealism coupled with 
practical common sense, of comradeship 
and easy mixing with all ages, colours 
and classes. 

Part I of the book consists primarily of 
Newbold’s Sudan life and thoughts as 
told by himself in personal letters to 
relatives, friends and colleagues, and 
(after his appointment as Civil Secretary) in 
his demi-official monthly letters to pro- 
vince governors. These have been skil- 
fully linked with clear and commendably 
brief explanatory comment by Mr. 
Henderson. In the course of a pene- 
trating introduction by Miss Margery 
Perham (editor of the series under which 
the book appears) she says: “‘ To those 
unfamiliar with the Sudan or with the 
professional abbreviations and elliptical 
talk of men of action writing in a hurry, 
some of the allusions in these pages may 
appear a little obscure. May I endorse 
Mr. Henderson’s advice to the reader 
that he may safely pass on, knowing that 
he will not miss the heart of the matter 
which is, after all, the man?” Certainly 
the man appears very vividly in these 
letters—often sitting up late at night, as 
one of his friends describes him, “‘ writing 
long personal letters to men in out- 
stations, whose burden was lightened by 
the sympathy and humour of his rounded 
phrases and slightly scurrilous anecdotes.” 
I am glad this picture is given both to his 
friends and to a wider public; but had 
anyone suggested publication to Newbold 
himself I cannot but think that his com- 
ment would have been more than slightly 
scurrilous. 

In. Part II we have a more formalized 
picture in a selection of lectures, notes and 
memoranda. Most of these are on 
Sudan problems, administrative and 
political, on which Newbold was directly 
concerned; but another side of his 
character, together with something of the 
extent of his reading, is shown in lectures 
on “Christianity and the Citizen,” 
** The Human Side of Culture ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Arab Sudan.” I do not think that 


Newbold, with all his modesty, would 
have objected to the publication of this 
part of the book. 


He never sought 
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publicity, but he was in deadly earnest 
about his work. He had no careerist 
ambition, but he felt he had a mission to 
perform for Africa, a mission for which 
he was steadily training himself. “I 
should still like to come home in 1945 or 
1946 . . . and try to help colonial ad- 
ministration. . . . I think the Secretary 
of State wants an ‘ Adviser on Self- 
Government’ as much as an adviser on 
geology, fisheries, agriculture, etc. This 
chap would tour and inspect and ginger 
and report. . . . Alternatively and nicer 
would be to do this research (plus lecturing 
to Colonial cadets, plus publication and 
speaking) at Nuffield. That is what I 
always wanted and still want.” 

This is a book which will give great 
pleasure (mingled with sad regrets) to 
Newbold’s many personal friends and 
much of interest to all who have served 
in the Sudan. But it should reach a wider 
public. Perhaps we are tiring of books 
on the war, but this (or half of it) is one 
which treats of the war from an unusual 
angle—that of the civil administrator 
in a responsible post whose normal pre- 
occupations were conditioned to a large 
extent by the exactions of war. How 
weighty and widespread these exactions 
were, even in a comparatively minor 
theatre, will be a surprise to many. To 
all who are interested in colonial (or 
quasi-colonial) policy and administration 
there is a fund of valuable material on 
which to ponder—and argue. 

And the book has a lesson to be learned 
in two other fields. It is perhaps natural 
that the politically minded Sudanese, in 
the first flush of newly won independence 
and yielding to Egyptian wiles, should 
think that while they may for some time 
require external technical help, anyone 
with a secondary education is qualified 
to be a D.C. or a province governor. 
“Tf,” as Miss Perham expresses her 
hope, ‘‘ this book becomes authoritative 
material for Sudanese students,” they 
should learn from Newbold’s wisdom 
and experience that it may well take 
more than the proposed interim three 
years to do without the advice of those who 
have brought them to the threshold of 
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Subtitled ‘‘ Soviet Russia and 
the World,”’ this is the third 
volume of The _ Bolshevik 
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“Tt should not be missed by 
anyone whose _ imagination 
has been caught by descrip- 
tions of the Eskimo and the 
Eskimo country.’’ The Times. 
** Every page is startling.”’ The 
Bookman. “As a piece of 
descriptive writing it is out- 
standing.”” Daily Telegraph. 
‘**It makes wonderful reading.” 
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their independence. And there is a 
lesson for Britain which I wish I had 
space to quote more extensively. From 
an aide-memoire found among New- 
bold’s papers, dated September, 1944, on 
the respective attitudes of Britain and 
Egypt to the Sudanese a few sentences 
must suffice. ‘“‘I wish the facts could 
be laid before the British public, and the 
truth about ‘our Ally’ told... . [the 
Sudanese] are loyal, witness 1914-18 and 
1940-44, but to what? A remote abstrac- 
tion, a condominium. As regards butter, 
the Egyptians dangle large pats in front 
of. them, while Britain  legalistically 
denies them Imperial Preference, eligi- 
bility for Colonial Development Fund, 
etc. Little wonder that some of the 
Sudanese intelligentsia say ‘We admire 
British culture and justice... but 
what interest does Britain take in us ? 
Egypt takes a lot.’ I think Great Britain 
must wake up to the Sudan or she may 
find it slipping from her grasp. She can- 
not live on the memory of Gordon for 
ever.” How true was his warning recent 
events have shown. 
J. ANGUS GILLAN. 
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HE Oxford History of England is at 

last nearing completion. With the 
publication of Professor Mackie’s contri- 
bution, ten of the fourteen projected 
volumes are now available, and Sir 
Maurice Powicke’s study of the thirteenth 
century has been promised us in the 
O.U.P. Spring list. It is much to be 
hoped that the remaining volumes will 
soon be ready. Those on the later middle 
ages are most urgently needed, while Mr. 
Steven Watson’s study of the reign of 
George III will be eagerly awaited by all 
his former pupils. 

Professor Mackie was doubly fortunate 
in the task allotted to him. There are few 
more interesting periods in English history 
than the transition between medieval and 
modern England, and every historian of 
this period is able to build on the solid 


’ the Monasteries. 


edifice of facts already established by 
those two great scholars of an earlier 
generation, Gairdner and Pollard. I am 
afraid it cannot be claimed that Professor 
MacKie has taken the fullest advantage of 
his good fortune. Judged by the high 
standard of almost all the other volumes 
in this series, this book is something of a 
disappointment. It is a sound, but some- 
what pedestrian and conventional, volume 
in which the author is content, for the most 
part, to pursue well-trodden paths. 

I do not wish to be unfair. No work of 
this kind can help showing evidence of the 
use of scissors and paste, and every general 
history of any period must depend, to a 
considerable extent on conclusions reached 
by other scholars. Thus I certainly do not 
blame Professor Mackie for having fol- 
lowed Pollard pretty closely in his account 
of Wolsey, nor for having accepted as 
authoritative the conclusions of Basker- 
ville’s famous work on the Suppression of 
It is, however, dis- 
appointing that Professor Mackie should 
have thrown no fresh light on any subject 
of importance, while there are some parts 
of this book which can not unfairly be 
described as perfunctory. One of the 
weakest chapters is the second, entitled 
‘“* The Face of England,” which is based 
almost entirely on Polydore Vergil, Leland, 
and Stow. The early part of Mr. A. L. 
Rowse’s recent study, The England of 
Elizabeth, showed how interesting this kind 
of survey can be, when it is made by a 
scholarly enthusiast with a first-class 
knowledge of the primary sources. One 
feels that Professor Mackie might at least 
have consulted the volumes of the Victoria 
History of the Counties of England, which 
are surely available North of the Border! 

The proportions of this book are hardly 
satisfactory. I share Professor Mackie’s 
view that Henry VII “ has some claim to 
be regarded as the greatest of the Tudors,” 
but there was no need to record his foreign 
policy in quite such detail—I defy any 
reader not to get “ stuck ” in Chapters IV 
and VI. Again, if one chapter was thought 
sufficient for the reign of Edward VI, it is 
hard to justify the allocation of a whole 
chapter—of almost equal length—to the 
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adventures of Perkin Warbeck. The 
documentation is somewhat capricious; 
for example Professor Mackie quotes a 
reference to justify his statement that the 
Duke of Richmond died on July 23rd, 
1536, but he leaves a number of important 
statements on the composition and func- 
tions of the Council entirely unsupported. 
Professor Mackie’s style is clear and 
straightforward, except that he is somewhat 
addicted to abstract words and phrases 
which are the reverse of helpful; and the 
whole book is pervaded by a spirit of 
rather bored competence, which does not 
make for easy reading. The production of 
the book is first-class; the maps and the 
genealogical tables are clear and helpful, 
and there is an excellent table of contents. 
I turn now to some particular points. 
In Chapter I, entitled ““ The New Mon- 
archy,” Professor Mackie remarks (page 
23): 
‘No new theory of kingly power emer- 
ged, and any new machinery which came 


into being was clearly a development of the 
old and known. 


I feel that these words miss the essential 
point. As Mr. K. B. McFarlane so rightly 
observed in his well-known article on 
“Bastard Feudalism” (Bull. Inst. His. 
Res., 20, p. 179), the fundamental clue to 
the understanding of English fifteenth- 
century history is that “ England was a 
monarchy, which is to say that it depended 
for its healthy functioning upon the 
exercise of the kingship’; the late 
medieval system of government could not 
function efficiently in response to a merely 
conciliar authority. The exercise of the 
kingship had completely lapsed under 
Henry VI, and it was not until after 1485 
that the personal direction of government 
by the monarch brought about a really 
effective revival of administration. No 
doubt it is true that the Tudor monarchs 
continued to use the machinery of govern- 
ment which had been built up during the 
Middle Ages—the King’s Council, Parlia- 
ment, the justices of the peace, and so on. 
But the Tudors themselves provided that 
driving force which was indispensable to 
the proper working of this machinery; 
and even if, as Professor Mackie says, 
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** no new theory of kingly power emerged,” 
a revived practice of kingly power was 
certainly exercised. (Of course this revival 
began before 1485. I should be the last 
to wish to underrate the Yorkist kings.) 
Secondly, I cannot help feeiing that 
Professor Mackie’s treatment of the 
Ordinances of Eltham (1526) is inadequate. 
It is true that he describes in some detail 
their effect on the structure of the Council 
(page 434), but he makes only a very 
passing reference to the fact that they 
were also concerned with the reform of the 
royal household (page 303). On the other 
hand Professor Mackie’s colleague at 
Glasgow University, Dr. S. B. Chrimes, in 
his Introduction to the Administrative 
History of Medieval England, has ex- 
pressed the view that these household 


reforms, when considered along with the . 


activities of Thomas Cromwell as the 
king’s secretary, “‘may be taken as in- 
augurating a new period in administrative 
history ”’ (op. cit. p. 242). Dr. Chrimes 
further argues that the Ordinances, by 
recognizing and defining the functions of 
the officers of the household, ‘‘ went far 
to transform courtiers into civil servants ” 
(p. 266). Professor J. E. Neale pointed out 
in his Raleigh Lecture that this trans- 
formation was still proceeding during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and it would be most 
interesting to know, in the light of this 
lecture, how far “‘ clientage ” was already 
a feature of the political scene by, say, 
1540—but it is no good looking to Pro- 
fessor Mackie for information of this 
kind. 

Thirdly, on page 362, Professor Mackie 
states that: 


though (More) was prepared to swear to 
the succession itself, and to abstain from 
advising others against the oath, he refused 
to take it in the form in which it was 
presented. 


I feel that Professor Mackie could well 
have afforded to be a little more explicit 
here. The point is that More was quite 


prepared to recognize the right of King 
and Parliament to fix the succession; but 
he would not swear an oath which involved 
the repudiation of the Papal Supremacy 
and the acceptance of the view that Henry’s 
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marriage with Katherine had been invalid. 
This was not good enough for the King, 
who wanted—as R. W. Chambers rightly 
points out—‘an oath declaring that 
Anne’s offspring was legitimate.” 

Fourthly, one of the more serious 
blemishes on this book is the inadequate 
treatment of the work of Thomas Crom- 
well. There is no mention of his attack on 
franchisal jurisdictions and immunities— 
for example, the loss by the Palatinates of 
their vice-regal character, and the drastic 
restriction of sanctuaries. Yet, as Miss 
Helen Cam pointed out in her admirable 
article on “The Decline and Fall of 
English Feudalism ”’ (History, Dec., 1940), 
the definition of franchisal rights had been 
a matter of concern to English kings ever 
since the days of Edward I; and it was one 
of the prime objects of Henry and Crom- 
well to deprive every subject of the power 
of pardoning crimes and issuing writs, so 
that no man could break the peace of 
anyone save the King himself. No 
account of the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries can be regarded as complete which 
does not explain that the wiping out of 
ecclesiastical liberties was only one aspect 
of a very much wider (and wholly justifi- 
able) policy. 

I have only space to touch very briefly on 
two other points. The statement on page 
506 that English trade and manufacture 
“did not fare too ill” during the con- 
cluding years of Edward VI’s reign will 
surprise those who have read Mr. S. T. 
Bindoff’s Tudor England, in which it is 
stated (p. 140) that in 1551 deflation 
“* dealt the export trade a stunning blow.” 
Finally, despite what Professor Mackie 
says on page 509, I think there can be 
little doubt that Cranmer, in his later 
years, held a Zwinglian view of the 
Eucharist; a good deal of ink has been 
spilt on this subject in recent years, not all 
of it profitably, but the evidence has been 
admirably summarized in a recent lecture, 
Zwingli and Cranmer on the Eucharist, by 
the Rev. Cyril Richardson of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

**Common sense,” says Professor Mac- 
kie, “‘ was the note of the Tudor accomp- 
lishment.” 
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Doubtless the monarchs gave the lead 
and set the pace, but they moved in general 
accordance with the English habit of 
thought, and the greatness of the change 
which they effected may not have been 
obvious to the majority of their subjects 
(p. 567). 

I cannot feel that this somewhat woolly 
verbiage constitutes an adequate appraisal 
of the period. Mr. H. R. Trevor-Roper 
has summed up the Reformation admir- 
ably as: 

The process by which the essentially 
static, feudal society of the Middle Ages 

. was replaced by a modern, competitive, 
capitalist society. (History, Sept., 1945, p. 
185.) 

It is no good supposing that this process 
was accomplished without a measure of 
crudity and violence, in England or any- 
where else; and my main complaint against 
this studious and painstaking work is that 
it is too ready to tone down both the 
bright lights and the dark shadows. 
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Novels 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. Elizabeth Taylor. 
Davies. 10s. 6d. 


THE SINGER NOT THE SONG. Audrey 
Urskine Lindrop. Heinemann. 12s.6d. 


THE ECHOING’ GROVE. Rosamond 
Lehmann. Collins. 12s. 6d. 


PHOEBE THIRSK. H. W. Meyerstein. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


THE SPECTACLE. Rayne Kruger. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 


THE FACE BESIDE THE Fire. Laurens van 
der Post. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 


DIAMOND. Dorothy Davies. Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d. 


THE PASSING OF A HERO. Jocelyn Brooke. 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


HIS month we have a handsome 

ration of novels of such merit that a 
reviewer tends willy-nilly to severity. To 
start with, The Sleeping Beauty. Eliza- 
beth Taylor displays her remarkable 
virtuosity in presenting a fairy story in 
modern dress—a woman rescued, from 
the trance of false belief that an accident 
has turned her beauty to horror, by the 
love of a man who is princely, if at all, 
only in his ability and readiness to sym- 
pathise. Since the prince is also a bigamist, 
since his love for the Beauty provokes 
resentment in two other women, the 
happy (rather than conventional) ending 
is not easily reached. The story itself is 
indeed unconvincing, but this fact is 
lost to sight in the sharpness of the 
author’s etching of characters and scenes, 
her capacity to show us the unexpected- 
ness and humour of the familiar, her 
provocative use of metaphor. 

Audrey Erskine Lindrop has _ not 
Elizabeth Taylor’s sparkle and economy 
of phrase, but she can make us feel at 
home in most unfamiliar places, notably 
in the remote Mexican town of Quantana. 
Her story is plausible in its setting—the 
unconcealed battle, between an _ Irish 
priest and a fallen angel of a Mexican 
Indian, both for the Christian faith of 
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Quantana and for the life as well as the 
faith of the priest. The Singer not the 
Song is full of violent, murderous action, 
amongst primitive, superstitious people. 
Yet—in the Conrad manner, you may 
say—the focus of its interest contrives 
to be spiritual, at least until the climax 
draws in sight. The ending, essentially 
physical, may well have seemed to the 
author the only possible one, but it 
crosses the border of melodrama and so 
falls a little short of the rest of a gripping 
novel. 

Two middle-aged sisters meet after 
many years. Their first embarrassment 
has its roots in their past—the elder 
sister’s husband took (too active a word 
perhaps) the younger as his mistress. 
This embarrassment is somehow resolved 
when the sisters kill a rat in the church- 
yard—a scene brilliantly described. The 
effect is to open floodgates of retrospec- 
tion—the examination, with infinite care 
for detail, of the relationships and the 
reasons for them of the two sisters—one 
ordinarily responsible, one egotistically 
unconventional. In the retracing of the 
three lives, the episodes told and retold 
from different viewpoints, we principally 
see (not over-easily) the growth of the 
younger sister to a maturity which 
enables her in the final reconciliation to 
strengthen the elder in her present 
adversity. The Echoing Grove, for all its 
distinguished quality of writing and con- 
struction, churns the recollected emotions 
into currents and undercurrents that 
leave the reader, less accustomed to this 
allusive analytical writing than twenty 
years ago, gasping for breath and fact, 
and clutching at the only characters who 
seem to have solid being—the two sisters, 
to whom it is hard to believe so much 
amorous adventure befell. 

These three books will be widely read, 
especially, I think, by women. H. W. 
Meyerstein’s Phoebe Thirsk is, alas, his 
last book (for he died last autumn), and 
connoisseurs may well consider it his 
best, a delightful example of his ability 
to defy the proprieties without giving 
offence, to rivet attention by the interest 
of his odd yet plausible characters, by 
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the range of his humour from satire to 
farce. This story? The growing up of 
Phoebe, daughter of a charming but 
moral-less mother, in a queer circle of 
friends that includes a criminal step- 
father, a lady sculptor who lives with a 
psychiatrist (for the most proper of 
reasons), a literary man plagued by a 
poetry-writing spinster. These and other 
characters, and the things they do or 
experience, are strung together by a 
thread of plot as slight but as efficient 
as a spider’s web. 

The Spectacle is a murder-trial at the 
Old Bailey—something that develops 
inexorably from the narration by one of 
them of the lives of two young men 
working for the same firm in post-war 
London. The narrator is negative, where- 
as his friend and hero is daemon-driven 
in a way, and to an extent, which the 
reader gradually realizes as the story 
proceeds to the climax of the trial and an 
unexpected outcome over which I can 
imagine lawyers arguing. Rayne Kruger 
has made a very good job of his novel, 
maintaining a comfortable balance be- 
tween episode and character, and making 
the subtleties of character evident with- 
out wordy excursions into psychological 
extravaganza. 

It is the excursions of that kind that 
spoil another South African writer’s 
novel, The Face Beside the Fire. True, I 
was conscious of threatening psycho- 
logical storms while I read and enjoyed 
the first half of the book—essentially, the 
boyhood story of a painter-to-be, told by 
his boyhood friend in a remote veld 
town, against the setting of their two 
families, with artist David’s mother and 
sister lime-lighted in it. But when David 
goes to Europe, and mismarries, and takes 
to drink, and finally meets his true pre- 
destined love—well, I found myself now 
tossed by waves of psychology of suspect 
merit, now wallowing in troughs of 
fictional clichés. In a word, Laurens van 
der Post, who can write with power and 
insight, is at present better able to convey 
the truth of places that he knows than of 
scenes that he seeks to create. 
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Young Englishman mining in Burma 
falls for a beautiful Eurasian who deter- 
mines to marry him. Young Englishman 
then falls in love with an all-white lady 
doctor. Young Englishman, being 
utterly egotistical, may well deserve more 
than comes to him, which is less at any 
rate than comes to the doctor. This is 
a familiar story enough. It is told by an 
author who knows and can depict the 
Burmese scene and who writes with skill 
and clarity, but none of your bold out- 
spokenness. Diamond is a first novel to 
which its lack of stern ambition gives a 
refreshing quality. 

Jocelyn Brooke’s diversion is good 
fun, but not quite good enough. It 
relates the disillusionment of a young 
man of literary ability with another who 
was his hero in preparatory school days. 
This is not an original theme for satire, 
and The Passing of a Hero has other 
weaknesses. Above all, the illusion really 
is shattered at the very start of the story, 
so that we see not so much a progress of 
disillusionment as a succession of failures 
to restore a patently clay-footed idol to 
any kind of pedestal. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


HEN the Lutyens Memorial volumes 

first appeared in their beautiful (and 
expensive) format, it was widely felt that 
the biography by Mr. Christopher Hussey 
ought to be made available in a less 
elaborate form. The Life of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens (Country Life, 42s.) is a most 
welcome item in the spring publishing 
lists. As is customary with this firm’s 
publications, this is a beautiful book, and 
the author has succeeded admirably in 
bringing to life a mercurial personality, 
brimming over with genius, boyishness, 
shyness, practical jokes and excruciating 
puns. A fascinating study of a great 
architect and remarkable man. 


* * * 
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It is interesting to see how persistently 
books come out about the great figures of 
the Romantic Revival. Mr. Humphrey 
House’s Coleridge (Hart-Davies, 8s. 6d.) 
is a reprint of his excellent Clark lectures, 
containing some of the best criticism of 
this extraordinary man that has ever been 
written. The author’s appreciation of 
Frost at Midnight as a very great poem is 
most timely. This Coleridge is a shining 
example of humane scholarship. Olwen 
Campbell’s Thomas Love Peacock (Barker, 
7s. 6d.) is a sound, friendly introduction 
to the writer I find one of the most con- 
genial companions in the world. 


* * * 


Readers of this Review have had the 
opportunity of judging Mr. Edward 
Hyams’ abilities as a strawberry grower. 
Messrs. Faber and Faber have just pub- 
lished his Strawberry Cultivation (18s.), 
presenting a system of procuring ripe 
fruit throughout the year. In a lucid, 
well-written book Mr. Hyams shows why 
he believes that growers can cultivate 
strawberries for sale from April to 
November; that the varieties available to 
the English gardener are not the best; 
and that the keen amateur will find winter 
strawberries worth growing. 


* * * 


Sir Philip Gibbs is a writer of wide 
experience and practice. He has had the 
happy idea of investigating what young 
people of to-day are doing, and the result 
is The New Elizabethans (Hutchinson, 
15s.). In the wrong hands this might have 
been an infuriating book, but Sir Philip 
has had a lifetime of experience of this 
kind of thing and although his book is 
bound to be superficial it is always lively 
and sometimes illuminating. 


* * * 


There is no end to books on climbing, 
and there will be many readers for The 
Ultimate Mountains (Cassell, 21s.) by 
Thomas Weir. It was in the spring of 
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1950 that Mr. Weir, with three fellow 
members of the Scottish Mountaineering 
Club, spent four months exploring the 
Central Himalaya. Eighty superb photo- 
graphs illustrate an enjoyable book. 


* * * 


The growth of the reputation of Alain- 
Fournier, whose only novel Le Grand 
Meaulnes has come to be ranked as a 
modern classic in France, is one of the 
phenomena of contemporary literature. 
Mr. Robert Gibson’s The Quest of Alain- 
Fournier (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) is a 
perceptive study of the man’s life and his 
writings, showing very clearly how closely 
the two were linked. It is the fullest 
account of Fourneir which has yet been 
published. 


* * * 


“The Connoisseur’’ and Mr. A. G. 
Grimwade may be congratulated on their 
beautifully presented book, The Queen’s 
Silver (21s.). This is a survey of the 
Queen’s personal collection, and it. has 
been made with Her Majesty’s gracious 
permission. Sixty-four plates illustrate 
Mr. Grimwade’s informative text. Many 
of the objects shown were in use at 
Clarence House from the time of the 
Queen’s marriage until her accession to 
the throne. 


* * * 


In Elizabeth Our Queen (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s.6d.) Mr. Richard Dimbleby 
has “tried to tell her story against its 
splendid background, relating it always 
to the significance of the monarchy.” 
Less anecdotal than many of it’s kind, 
this unpretentious tribute makes several 
good points effectively. I like, best of 
all, the remark made by the future Queen 
when, as an A.T.S. officer, her unit was 
inspected by the King and Queen. “I 
have never seen a royal visit from the 
inside before,” she commented. “I did 
not know so much preparation went on.” 


*k * ok 
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** We need a substantial extension of 
public ownership ”’ is the kind of comment 
one expects to find in any book by any 
Labour M.P. about his Party’s policy, and 
it turns up punctually enough in the final 
chapter of Mr. Roy Jenkins’ Pursuit of 
Progress (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.), a sincere 
and rather sententiously written study of 
the thought and problems of the Socialists. 

Another Labour member, Mr. Tom 
Driberg, is much more cheerful in his 
personal diary, entitled (does he realize 
how aptly?) The Best of Both Worlds 
(Phoenix, 15s.). Mr. Driberg can write 
engagingly. I hope that his book will be 
read by all earnest Trade Unionists. 


* * * 

Miss Lillian de la Torre is an excellent 
hand at pastiche. She is also a rare 
ferreter-out of old mysteries. In The Heir 
of Douglas (Michael Joseph, 18s.) she 


offers a solution of a problem that in- 


volved in one way or another, Boswell, 

Johnson, Horace Walpole, two kings, and 

a large section of the nobility. The 

author has her methods and they are 

amusing and ingenious. An unusual and 

enjoying book. 
* * * 

How to do the Flowers (Dent, 7s. 6d.) 
is by a famous exponent of flower ar- 
rangement, Mrs. Constance Spry. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in colour and photo- 
gravure and very inexpensive, this book 
will take its place as the best available 
short guide. 


* * ok 

Nearing eighty, Mr. John Cowper Powys 
makes a cheerful contribution to popular 
philosophy. In Spite Of (Macdonald, 
15s.) is described as a “ Philosophy for 


Everyman.” It is the author’s intention 
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to show us all how the individual, by 
acceptance of his lot in life, may enjoy 
being alive under any circumstances or 
conditions, in spite of all obstacles. I 
enjoyed most of it in spite of the curious 
style. 


* * * 


The Klondike has a romantic signi- 
ficance for those who believe that fortunes 
were to be had for the picking in that 
bleak region. Lost Trail (Faber, 18s.) 
gives a description of the country that may 
change this point of view. In it Major 
Francis Cunynghame tells the story of the 
strange career of Arthur Treadgold in the 
Klondike culminating after years of fruit- 
less litigation in 1951. 


* * * 


Mr. H. C. A. Gaunt, the headmaster of 
Malvern, will earn the thanks of many 


Financial 


interested people for his School: A Book 
for Parents (Jenkins, 15s.). His experience 
has been gained exclusively in public 
schools but he writes with a knowledge 
that will commend his book to anyone 
who is concerned with the many problems 
of education. 


* * * 


For the frivolous minded and those in 
search of light relief it must be noted that 
two famous entertainers, Mr. ‘‘ Nicholas 
Blake,” with The Dreadful Hollow (Collins, 
10s. 6d.), and Dr. P. G. Wodehouse, with 
Ring for Jeeves (Jenkins, 9s. 6d.), have 
returned to business. They deliver their 
rations of crime and humour as faithfully 
as usual. Jeeves is as smooth and as 
slippery as ever. Nigel Strangeways keeps 
the unpleasantest of company with im- 
peccable distinction. 

E, G. 


THE ENORMITY OF 
BUDGETS 


By RENE PAYNE 


HILE his admirers and critics are 

drawing attention to Mr. Butler’s 
courage, stupidity, imagination or dis- 
honesty, it is no bad thing to consider for 
a moment the sheer size of the Budget. 
Each year nowadays the Budget calls for 
the raising of a sum of money six times as 
large as the whole National Debt on the 


eve of the First World War: and ‘the ~ 


money spent on the Health Service alone 
in one year would have enabled Gladstone 
to run the entire Empire for ten years. 
The bitterly contested Budget of 1909 
which called for a mere fifteen million of 
extra revenue was nevertheless before the 
House in all for seventy-two days: and 
even Lloyd George thought his own 
Budget of 1913 of under £200,000,000 to 
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be “‘ very gigantic.” To-day such figures 
would pass almost unnoticed. 

Why has the Budget grown so much? 
The growth of the population does not 
begin to account for it. Throughout the 
19th century the Budget demanded about 
£2 per head of the population per annum: 
to-day the figure is £100 per head. Nor 


“can the effects of inflation be blamed: 
- nobody, however wistfully they look back 
--upon the sovereign, can say that it was 
‘worth fifty or a hundred times the value of 


a pound to-day. More striking still is the 
relative insignificance in a modern Budget 
of the cost of servicing the National Debt. 
It would be convenient and plausible to 
blame our war borrowing for the weight 
of our taxation, Jn 1914, in spite of the 


The Enormity of Budgets 


Boer War, the National Debt, at 
£1,000,000,000 stood barely higher than 
it had done a century before. To-day it 
is twenty-five times that figure. Neverthe- 
less, the cost of servicing this pantomimic 
burden now absorbs a smaller fraction of 
the revenue than at any time during the 
last 200 years—and this alone should show 
the disproportionate growth of the Budget. 

It is not paying for war which swells a 
Budget: it is rather the psychological 
effect of war upon the politician and the 
voter. Budgets—with the notable excep- 
tion of those of the ’twenties—never go 
down after wars. The critics who have 
before a war warned the nation that it 
cannot endure another fiscal straw without 
financial collapse, are invariably con- 
founded when it is discovered that taxes 
can be imposed at crisis rates indefinitely. 
War produces a weakened sense of the need 
for economy. In addition, since we 
usually win them, wars produce unlimited 
confidence in the efficacy of public action 
and public money in dealing with all 
problems. The discipline of war tends to 
widen the conception of the objects for 
which taxation may legitimately be im- 
posed. Add to all this that the warriors 
normally return filled with a determination 
to build better worlds, to right all wrongs 
at home, to make their country worth 
having fought for, and it will be seen that 
all post-war Parliaments will be unable 
to control expenditure. One is tempted 
to think that post-war economy in a 
country with a high and complicated sys- 
tem of taxation and a complicated and 
expensive system of government can only 
be brought about by the chastening effects 
of military defeat. 

At the present time indeed, Parliament 
has lost its sense of financial proportion. 
In his Budget speech Mr. Butler explained 
at some length reductions in entertain- 
ments duty and there were cheers when it 
was realized that these reductions applied 
especially to cricket. But when he revealed 
apologetically that these concessions in- 
volved hardly a quarter of a million 
pounds, there was polite laughter on both 
sides of the House at the thought that he 
should bother their ears and waste their 


Education, we are told, is not so much a 
matter of knowing the facts as knowing 
where to find them. 
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you will find ‘the facts’ 
at the Westminster Bank. Special 
departments exist to advise on overseas 
trade, to help with customers’ Income Tax 
problems, to obtain foreign currency and 
passports, to act as Executor or Trustee, 
to ... But why go on? We have said 
enough to show that, when problems like 
these arise, the simplest thing to do is to 
leave them in the efficient hands of the 
Westminster Bank. 
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time with sums so trivial as this. A 
quarter of a million is an important sum; 
quite large enough for Gladstone to use 
as a club with which to pound Disraeli. 
In those days it was considered a principle 
of Government that money should be 
“left to fructify in the pockets of the 
people ’’—“‘ as though it were a ripening 
cheese’ added the scathing Dr. Dalton 
when enunciating his Principle of Maxi- 
mum Social Advantage, whatever that 
may mean. 

To-day, after several years of Maximum 
Social Advantage, it is high time that more 
money was left in the people’s pockets, 
either to fructify or to be spent. Money 
should be spent by many individuals mak- 
ing separate decisions based on intimate 
and direct knowledge, and sharpened by 
self-interest: it should not be spent by a 
harrassed legislature so busy and so far 
removed from the objects of its expendi- 
ture that it has to rely entirely on its 
executive. Public bodies cannot econo- 
mize because they cannot win in argument 
with their executives. There is no harsh 
test of profit or loss. It is always easier 
to increase taxes than to cut down expen- 
diture: and modern Parliaments are so 
pressed that they must often take the 
easier course. To quote Dr. Dalton 
again: ‘‘ While an individual’s income 
determines the amount of his expenditure, 
a public authority’s expenditure deter- 


RECORD 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


N American friend sent me recently 

a copy of a list of long-playing 
records, published monthly, which con- 
tains all the records issued up to date by 
the major companies operating in the 
country. This list, over a hundred pages 
of small type, covers a really amazing 
range of music, but shows that the 
American companies take little account of 
British music—there is, for example, no 


mines the amount of its necessary income.” 
This is very different even from the 
principle of Snowden that ‘‘ The State has 
no right to tax anyone unless it can show 
that it can use the money more effectively 
and more economically.” 

A large Budget preoccupies some of the 
best brains of the country—of lawyers, 
accountants, revenue officials, tax-payers 
—with taxation, when they should be 
preoccupied with the generation of wealth. 
It is a sign of the times that the Tax Bar 
is the most profitable department of the 
Law. A large Budget strangles charity: 
one of the worst features of high taxation 
is the increasing dependence of charities on 
State aid—on a single uncertain donor, 
rather than on many smaller ones. There 
is a growing feeling that if a cause is 
really deserving, then the State, not the 
individual, should supply its wants; that 
there is no need for private initiative. 
A large Budget makes self-help both 
impossible and unnecessary. Are these 
the signs of Maximum Social Advantage? 
It would be a better principle of govern- 
ment, and Budgets would be smaller, if 
nothing were ever done by collective 
State action, unless it had been conclu- 
sively proved that it could not be done at 
all by private individuals or private asso- 
ciation with State encouragement. 


RENE PAYNE. 


REVIEW 


mention of Ireland, Tippett, or Berkeley— 
and not much of their own: unless 
Hindemith, who is well represented, is to 
be counted as a native composer. Other- 
wise Barber is the most favoured American 
composer. It is to be hoped that com- 
panies on both sides of the Atlantic will 
remedy this neglect of contemporary 
native composers. 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


IN-COLLABORATION WITH THE B.B.C. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


are proud to announce this unique record 


“Through Childhood to the Throne” 


a record of the eventful years preceding the Coronation of 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH Il 


DEVISED, WRITTEN AND PRODUCED BY BRIAN GEORGE 
ASSISTANT EDITOR AND PRODUCER: ARTHUR PHILLIPS, NARRATOR: JOHN SNAGGE 


H.M.V. Long Play Record ALP1043 
There is also an Abridged Edition on 3 12” 78 r.p.m. Records DB9794-96. 
and a handsome Album is obtainable to contain these 3 records 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED +- HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
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Orchestral 


The most exciting issue in the orchestral 
category this month is Toscanini’s record- 
ing of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with 
the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, a group 
of American soloists, and the Robert Shaw 
Chorale [sic], and with the First Symphony 
(C major) on the fourth side of the two 
discs (H.M.V. ALP1039-40). Those quali- 
ties which have made Toscanini the great- 
est conductor of Beethoven in our time 
shine forth pre-eminently in the first two 
and the last movements of the Ninth. His 
amazing control and dynamic energy are 
here on the discs for us and future genera- 
tions to marvel at. As if conscious of the 
historic nature of the occasion, the N.B.C. 
Orchestra give of their very best and 
the recording, if less good than on the 
Decca Kleiber-Vienna Philharmonic disc 
(LXT2725-6), is at least adequate. I 
prefer Kleiber in the Slow Movement, 
which he plays more sensitively, but in 
the Finale Toscanini is again superb— 
no one equals him in rhythmic drive and 
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sense of bigness. The chorus do very well 
indeed and show no signs anywhere of 
wilting, but the soloists. are not in the 
picture at all. One might forgive their 
unsteady tone if only they had, as they 
have not, some sense of awe, some idea of 
the vision Beethoven was contemplating. 
Toscanini has long given up hope, it 
seems, of finding singers to satisfy his 
ideals, but it is indeed rare that any team 
comes through the test of this Finale with 
much credit. The First Symphony, one 
of the most delightful things in all 
Beethoven’s music, sounds perhaps a little 
over-driven in its first and last movements 
(here I prefer Schuricht and the Vienna 
Philharmonic on Decca LX3084), but in 
view of the splendour of this issue and all 
it gives us it seems heresy to say so. 
Furtwangler and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra give a dramatic performance of 
Schumann’s Manfred Overture (a portrait 
both of Byron’s hero and of himself) and a 
luscious one of Smetana’s V/tava (Moldau), 
in which the great tune has a wonderful 
sweep and flow. The recording is first rate 
(H.M.V. BLP1009). It was a happy idea 
to couple Sibelius’s En Saga with his 
Tapiola: and hearing these two fine 
symphonic poems in thrilling performances 
by Van Beinum and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, splendidly recorded, makes one 
wonder anew how anyone could fail to 
deny greatness to the composer (Decca 
LXT2776). 
| Also recommended, for light listening: 
Haydn’s Dances for the Redoutensaal, a 
chain of twenty-four Minuets and German 
dances of great charm and skill, well 
played and recorded by Hans Gillesberger 
and the Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
(Nixa HLP1022); and two ballet suites, 
Massenet’s Le Cid and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Tsar Saltan (Henk Spruit and the Nether- 
lands Philharmonic Orchestra, (Nixa CLP 
1155). On S.P. there is a magnificent per- 
formance and recording of Gluck’s Over- 
ture to Iphigénie en Aulide (with the 
Overture to the Seraglio on the spare side) 
by Kubelik and the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra which lovers of Gluck must not miss 
(H.M.V. DB9753-4), and amazing and 
glittering playing, by Heifetz, with orches- 
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tral accompaniment, of Sarasate’s Gypsy 
Airs (H.M.V. DB21560). Here virtuosity 
can be admired for its own sake. 
Instrumental 

Lipatti’s lovely S.P. records of the 
Chopin Waltzes are now to be had on 
Columbia 33CX1032. Organists should 
note a group of pieces by Old Netherlands 
Masters (Dufay to Sweelinck), played with 
the beautifully ‘‘clear and transparent 
registration ’’ he calls for in his notes, by 
the distinguished Dutch organist Flor 
Peeters on the organ of St. Jans Church, 


Gounda. A splendid disc in every way 
(Nixa PLP239). 
Opera 


A complete Boris Godounov in Russian 


7 (Rimsky-Korsakov’s version) with a cast 


that includes Boris Christoff, Eugenia 
Zareska and Kim Borg, with Dobrowen 
conducting the French Radiodiffusion 
Orchestra and the Russian choirs of Paris, 
the opera superbly recorded in the Champs- 
Elysées Theatre, is indeed treasurable; and 


|. as the discs are not in automatic couplings, 


anyone who does not want the Polish scene 
(in which Moussorgsky is not at his best) 
can omit it (ALP1046). Many of the parts 
are doubled and some trebled, but this only 
matters seriously in the case of Christoff, 
who unwisely takes it upon himself to sing 
Varlaam and Pimen as well as the name 
part. He is, as we know, a magnificent 
Boris and showed himself a fine Pimen on 
H.M.V. DA1938 and an equally good 
Varlaam in the Kazan song (H.M.V. 
DB21097). He fills out the part of Pimen 
very well but cannot wholly disguise his 
Boris voice when, in the last act, Pimen 
talks to the Tsar! And he fails to make his 
Varlaam wholly credible. Zareska is very 
good as Marina, but rather too mature for 
Feodor. For the rest I have nothing but 
praise. The Coronation Scene is thrilling, 
not less so the crowd scene in the Forest 
near Kromy (the first scene of the last act 
in this version): the orchestral playing, 
under Dobrowen’s inspired direction, is 
magnificent throughout, and Christoff 
gives a vivid picture of the ruthlessness, the 
piety, the tenderness of the guilty Tsar. 
(H.M.V. ALP1044—47). 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


A selection from 
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L.P. (33; r.p.m.) RECORDS 


Ravel 
Daphnis et Chloé—Complete ballet 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
with THE MoTEeT CHOIR OF GENEVA 
Choir Master: JACQUES HORNEFFER 
LXT 2775 
Sibelius 
En Saga—Symphonic Poem, Op. 9; 
Tapiola—Symphonic Poem, Op. 112 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA OF AMSTERDAM 


conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM 
LXT 2776 


Paul Miiller 
Sinfonia for String Orchestra, Op. 40; 


Willy Burkhard 
Toccata for four wind instruments, 
percussion and string orchestra, Op. 86 
THE COLLEGIUM Musicum, ZURICH 
conducted by PAUL SACHER 
XT 2702 


Mozart 
Divertimento No. 10 in F major, K.247 
MEMBERS OF THE VIENNA OCTET 
LX 3105 


Beethoven 
Sonata No. 29 in B flat major, Op. 106— 
*Hammerklavier ’ 
WILHELM BACKHAUsS (Piano) 
XT 2777 


Schumann 
Liederkreis, Op. 39 
SUZANNE Danco (Soprano) 
with Guipo Acosti (Piano) 
LX 3107 


DECCA Pind 


Whe Decca Record Company Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, 8.W.9 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1953/54 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
NE. C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ.: Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


NURSING HOMES 


EAL, Kent.—Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea. Conval- 

escence; anyone needing care, restful holidays. Single, 
twin-bedded rooms in well-furnished residence on foreshore; 
uninterrupted sea view. Brochure apply Matron. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district —— 


. & J. PATON, 
143 Rd. Street, pod mong E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARM HOLIDAYS: 1953 Guide describing ‘“* Britain's 
Best Farm Houses’’. Pages of pictures. 2s. 8d. post free. 
Farm Guide Dept. NER 49 Broomlands, Paisley. 


Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE. loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Mansw Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


NVESTORS. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 


Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


CS -—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


RIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
or the traffic of the front. 
14. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


INNWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
2235 


DUBLIN. Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 


Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
—— walking, fishing by arrangement. Central heating, 
log fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 

Licence. Open Easter to end of October. Phone: 129. 


CAMBRIDGE. -—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: ; 


FASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
lst Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE ~~ 


HANKHAM, Sussex.—Glyndley Manor. Select country 
hotel; central heating, h. & c., electric fires, spacious 
dining-room; friendly atmosphere; garaging, stabling; pets 
welcome; lovely grounds; 15 mins. Eastbourne. Licensed. 
Brochure. 


LONPON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


AWKHURST.—Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. &C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 

excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. *Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 
Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
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HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


PSWICH.—Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewe!ll, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 


select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 


beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., : 


*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 

summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 

be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
6-6-0 per week. 


LEWES. —White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs. London 65 minutes—Phyllis Walton, 
Proprietress. Tel. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
‘Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.”’ 


LONDON. —Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
= s Court Station. Moderaté tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London _ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’*Phore 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
A. Wild Bey, late 


MARLBOROUGH. —Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
: MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Hea!th, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


Close to the station and 


MINEHEAD. Beach Hotel. 
Excellent touring centre. 


overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


XFORD.--Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE.- Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Moueshole 222. 


ROSs.— Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 


Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 


Convenient for visitors to 


REEING Castle Hotel. 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


Ruthin Castle. 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


Historic 


STRATFORD/AVON. —Shakespeare Hotel. 
Near the 


building dating from Shakespeare’s day. 
*Phone: 


Memorial Theatre. 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Bb te arene WELLS.—-Wellington 
th and overlooking Common. 
‘onan 20286/7. 


Hotel. Facing 
Private Suites. 


Y)INDERMERE. —Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 


Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


if 
- —— 


The ritual solemnity surrounding so much that is sheer gaiety...The pale 
rich setting that makes red velvet still redder and richer than real life... 


The private picture in the mind of oneself, in ail that splendour, 


on some great evening to come... And 
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